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SCENE OF THE HORRIBLE MASSACRE OF RUSSIAN WORKMEN. 
FAMOUS NEVSKY PROSPECT, FINEST AVENUE IN ST. PETERSBURG, ALONG WHICH A MULTITUDE OF STRIKERS, BEARING A 
PETITION TO THE CZAR, MARCHED TO THE WINTER PALACE SQUARE (IN THE DISTANCE), WHERE THEY 
WERE MERGJLESSLY SHOT DOWN BY THE TROOPS.— From stlereograph, copyrigh(, bi Underwood € Underwood. 
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The President and the Whipping-post. 


HE ADVOCATES of the whipping-post for certain 
classes of offenders have found support for their 
idea in no less a personage than President Roosevelt, 
who included a recommendation to this effect for the 
District of Columbia in his recent annual message. It 
has been our own belief for years that the punishment 
of the whipping-post furnishes the only proper and 
adequate penalty for such offenses as wife-beating and 
professional vagrancy. To the brutes who maltreat 
innocent, weak, and helpless women, and the lazy and 
vicious creatures who make it their business to prey 
upon the community and obtain a living without work, 
the ordinary penalty of a few months in jail has no 
terrors whatever and no deterrent effect. In the case 
of the wife-beater, the jail penalty often brings heavier 
punishment upon the guiltless victim than upon the 
criminal himself, since it is the deserted wife who 
must bear all the burden of the family support in the 
husband’s absence, with the likelihood of added suffer- 
ing from his vengeance upon his release. A sound 
flogging would seem to be the only punishment that 
would reach the hardened sensibilities of such a mis- 
creant and cause him to repent of the error of his 
ways. It would be a dose of his own medicine which 
might work a cure. 

As for the tramp, the professional hobo, it is a 
well-known fact that a brief term in jail, especially in 
cold weather, is a boon to be sought and in no sense a 
punishment. We could mention county jails in New 
York State which have been overcrowded winter after 
winter by tramps who have purposely sought commit- 
ment in order to enjoy the free food, warmth, and 
shelter of these places. With the present jail system 
in most of our States, with no work, comfortable 
lodging, plenty of food, and congenial companionship, 
what more could a tramp ask in the way of a home 
during the inclement weather? Aside from the dis- 
grace, which the chronic vagrant does not feel, there 
is no sense of punishment in an occasional brief term 
in jail. But let the sting of the lash be the thing in 
prospect and the situation would be entirely different. 
Even the toughest, laziest, and most inveterate tramp 
would think several times before putting himself where 
he would incur a sharp trouncing at the whipping-post. 
The lash has a peculiar terror for evil-doers of all 
sorts which attaches to no other form of punishment. 

President Roosevelt is by no means alone in his ad- 
vocacy of the whipping-post. Some of the ablest 
jurists and penologists of the country, among whom are 
Judge Baldwin, of Connecticut, Robert Treat Paine, 
of Boston, and Chief Justice Lore, of Delaware, have 
repeatedly announced their belief in this method of 
punishment for certain specified offenses. It is the 
testimony of Judge Lore that in Delaware, the only 
State which has maintained the whipping-post, the 
institution has had a salutary effect upon the criminal 
element. It has, for one thing, almost entirely freed 
the State of tramps. Added to other favorable testi- 
mony we now have that of the grand jury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which, in its report to the Supreme 
Court of the district in December, makes the follow- 
ing statement : “‘ The desirability of establishing the 
whipping-post as a means of punishing wife-beaters 
and petty-larceny offenses has been investigated by 
this body, and the majority are of the opinion that it 
would prove very effective in decreasing the number 
of these reprehensible crimes. ’’ 

President Roosevelt’s recommendation has already 
met with the usual criticism, that the whipping-post is 
a reversion to barbarism and the cruel punishments of 
medizval times. We do not so regard it. All leal 
methods of punishment for crime, such as hanging, 
electrocution, and solitary confinement are barbaric in 
a like sense, and cruel to those who incur them. If 
the deterrent effect of legal punishment is to be con- 
sidered and such crimes as wife-beating and profes- 
sional vagrarcy are to be diminished, it is clear that we 
must seek some other penalties than those now imposed. 
It is nowhere proposed that the flogging of criminals 
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shall be made a public spectacle, that it shall be ad- 
ministered to a cruel and unnecessary degree, nor in 
an indiscriminate way. Under proper safeguards and 
restrictions we believe that the institution of the 
whipping-post would be wholly in line with genuine 
penal reform, and a valuable influence in the interests 
of justice. 
a 7. 


Cutting off the “ Grafters.” 


OT SINCE Governor Black announced, on entering 
the executive office, that the long-continued cap- 
itol-building scandal at Albany must cease have the 
legislators of New York State been so stirred as they 
were recently by Governor Higgins’s announcement 
that he would no longer tolerate the grafters’ “* supple- 
mental list.’” For years it had been the practice of 
the Legislature, after all the necessary and legal lists 
of appointments had been made, to supplement it with 
a further list of favorites in the shape of sinecures for 
‘*extra’’ clerks and attendants, who were expected 
to do little or nothing but draw their pay. This “‘ sup- 
plemental list’’ cost the State from $45,000 to $60,- 
000 a year. Governor Higgins, remembering his 
solemn pledge, repeatedly made to the people before 
election, that he would administer the affairs of the 
State on an honest, economical, and business-like basis, 
promptly notified the leaders of the Legislature that 
the ‘‘supplemental list’’ must be cut off, and off it 
went ! » 

When Governor Black declared that the State cap- 
itol must be finished before the expiration of his term 
he was laughed at, and was politely informed by Re- 
publican and Democratic legislators alike that for 
twenty years every incoming Governor had made the 
same sort of a declaration, and yet for twenty years 
the political leeches at Albany, who had been fatten- 
ing on the capitol contracts until they had brought 
the cost of the unfinished building up to $25,000,000, 
had been able to nullify the good intentions of each 
successive Governor. Mr. Black, when he entered upon 
the governorship, asked the State capitol commissioner 
to estimate the cost of the completion of the struc- 
ture, the capitol to be fully completed within two 
years. The estimate was made and Governor Black 
proceeded, in spite of the concentrated opposition at 
once directed against him by the entire capitol job 
coterie, to secure the necessary appropriations, and let 
the contracts with a time limit. And he had the su- 
preme satisfaction, at the close of his term of two 
years, of walking out the front door of a completed 
State capitol. 

It looks as if Governor Higgins proposed to have 
his own way, too, in the matter of State economies. 
He has certainly commenced right, but he will find 
his pathway strewn with difficulties and hardships. 
Printing jobs, special attorneys’ fees, schemes for 
new State institutions, emergency appropriations, and 
deficiency bills will all appear as usual. If Governor 
Higgins keeps a watchful eye on the legislature and a 
strong hand on the State treasury he can save to the 
taxpayers a million dollars, and perhaps twice that 
amount, the first year of his term. Nobody knows 
this better than the Governor himself. 


a 2 
Making Millions in a Day. 


HE AMAZING statement was made before the 
City Club of New York, recently, that while the 
aggregate nominal capital of all the companies which 
entered into the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York in 1884 was $17,000,000, on the same day of the 
consolidation this capital was raised to $39,000,000, 
although ‘‘no capital was contributed to the consoli- 
dated company except that which was transferred to 
it by the several constituent companies.’’ In other 
words, $22,000,000 was made in a day by those who 
manipulated the combination, and on this vast amount 
of water the citizens of New York who patronize the 
gas company must pay interest, for all of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company’s stocks and bonds sell above par 
and pay good rates of dividends or interest. One of 
the constituent companies was allotted $7,500,000 of 
the new capital stock, though the entire amount its 
stockholders had paid into the company was $750,000, 
and they had taken out of it in dividends during the 
fifty years of its existence over $15,000,000—that is, 
they had received their original investment back 
twenty times over. 

It was the former commissioner of water, gas, and 
electricity, under Mayor Low, Mr. Robert Grier Mon- 
roe, an excellent authority, who made this astonishing 
statement, and he followed it by another disclosure, 
equally astonishing, to the effect that in 1898 the in- 
dependent electric-light companies in the borough of 
Manhattan had an aggregate capital of stock and 
bonds of $26,000,000, but when these were absorbed 
by the Edison Company this capital was raised to $45,- 
000.000 of stock and $40,000,000 of bonds, and that 
the citizens of New York are now paying about $4,- 
000,000 annually above the cost of producing and de- 
livering the electric current. On the same basis he 
shows that if the water supply of the city, which is 
now conducted by the corporation, were in private 
hands, the citizens of New York last year would have 
expended for their water from $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 instead of $5,000,000. Mr. Monroe added, 
and those who are familiar with the facts know that 
this is true, that ‘‘ the lighting combination is power- 
ful and dangeroys because it includes among its mem- 
bers city officials and members of the Legislature. ”’ 

it looks as if the matter of a city gas and electric- 
light plant would be an important issue at the munici- 
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pal election in New York next fall, and there is enough 
in it, in our judgment, to defeat Mayor McClellan, the 
Tammany Hall candidate, whose close affiliation with 
the gas ring was disclosed by his approval of the dis- 
creditable Remsen gas bill which Governor Odell was 
obliged to veto. 

& +. 


[he Plain Truth. 


HE FACTS concerning present-day Mormonism, 
brought out in the investigation of Senator 
Smoot’s case, prove conclusively that something more 
is needed in the way of legislation than the anti-polyg- 
amy act of 1882, otherwise known as the Edmunds 
law, if polygamous marriages and other pernicious 
features of the Mormon cult are to be suppressed. It 
is clear from the evidence in the Smoot case that 
Utah itself, as well as several adjacent States and 
Territories, is so completely dominated by the Mor- 
mons that little can be expected in the way of enforce- 
ment of anti-polygamy laws by the local authorities. 
The venerable ex-Senator Edmunds has come forward 
at this juncture with a remedy for the evil which 
seems entirely practicable. He proposes that the na- 
tional Constitution shall be so amended as to prohibit 
polygamous marriages anywhere within the national 
domain, with an added provision requiring that all per- 
sons taking office under the laws of the United States, 
or of any State, shall subscribe to an oath that they 
will not belong to any organization demanding an alle- 
giance from them above that which they owe to the 
government of the land. Neither of these amend- 
ments would, in Senator Edmunds’s opinion, interfere 
with State sovereignty, while their effect would be 
substantially to eradicate the practice of polygamy in 
all the States and Territories alike, and would like- 
wise prevent office-holding, either under national or 
State jurisdiction, by persons who felt that they had 
any obligations of a civil or political character para- 
mount to their obligations to the whole country or to 
their States. 
HE EXTENSIVE naturalization frauds which have 
shocked and scandalized the country for years 
past will be rendered almost impossible if Congress 
acts favorably upon Secretary Hay’s recommendation 
on this subject. Under the present system a wide 
door is opened for the gravest abuses, and under it in- 
duction into American citizenship, instead of being, as 
it always should be, an impressive and highly digni- 
fied proceeding, is converted into a ridiculous farce. 
About five thousand separate and distinct courts now 
exercise the power of naturalizing aliens, and the 
rules they apply vary so widely that the intention of 
the Constitution that there shall be a uniform rule of 
naturalization is effectually defeated. The certificates 
of naturalization vary so widely, in wording and ap- 
pearance, that when they are presented to the officials 
of foreign governments they are often not accepted as 
proofs of American citizenship until they have been 
supported by additional proof. Secretary Hay’s rec- 
ommendations are that the law should restrict nat- 
uralization to certain courts definitely named, and for- 
bid all other courts from entertaining naturalization 
proceedings ; that the nature of the testimony on 
which naturalization may be conferred should be more 
particularly prescribed by law than it is now ; that the 
language and form of certificates should be prescribed ; 
that they should be printed on a particular paper 
made for the purpose, so as to prevent the extensive 
counterfeiting which now prevails, and that all courts 
having power to naturalize should be required to make 
returns of naturalizations to the general government. 
Under this new and improved system it would be im- 
possible for a judge to run aliens through the natural- 
ization mill at the rate of one a minute, as a Tam- 
many judge boasted of doing some years ago. 


T IS INTERESTING to note the construction which 
the London Spectator puts upon the Hon. Elihu 
Root’s recent striking and eloquent speech with refer- 
ence to the Monroe Doctrine. In the opinion of this 
foremost organ of English opinion the maintenance of 
this doctrine, as construed by ex-Secretary Root, is 
entirely in the interests of world peace and also of 
British interests on this continent. ‘“‘The doctrine 
guarantees the maintenance of the status quo,’’ says 
the Spectator, ‘‘ and that is precisely our own require- 
ments. Canada has, indeed, shown her dislike to it 
when stated in an extreme form; but on Mr. Root’s 
definition it is an added protection to Canada, since 
any interference with her integrity by a European 
Power would come as much within the ban as a Ger- 
man settlement in Mexico. If at anytime the prin- 
ciple should be attacked, we may safely say that 
Britain would be as vitally interested in its defense as 
the United States herself.’’ The Spectator proceeds 
from this to say that it thinks it would be an advantage 
all around if some method were adopted to ‘‘ draw out ”’ 
the Powers of continental Europe as to their precise 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine, and thus, if pos- 
sible, settle its status for all time. It suggests as a 
means to this end that the American government 
should embody the provisions of the doctrine in a 
diplomatic note and present it to the great Powers of 
the world for their recognition. It thinks that Great 
Britain would undoubtedly accept it, and as for the 
other Powers, it would either meet with their accept- 
ance, ‘‘ which would be good, or serve to unmask some 
cryptic and dangerous policy, which would at least be 
useful.’’ In conclusion the Spectator urges that the 
present is the time for action, since the United States 
now stands revealed as ‘‘a world Power with an im- 
perial future.”’ 
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“ PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT ~ 








OR A CHECKERED career, in which the checkers 

are large, dark, and numerous, no man living can 
put up a more ex- 
traordinary dis- 
play than the ven- 
erable Karl Blind. 
He is a native of 
Mannheim, _ Ger- 
many, where he 
was born in 1826. 
At the age of 
twenty, and soon 
after his gradua- 
tion from the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, 
Blind began to 
take a hand in 
revolutions, and 
kept up the busi- 
ness pretty steadi- 
ly for a good many 
years. He was 
leader in the German revolution of 1847-49, and dur- 
ing that time was five times imprisoned and once saved 
from death only by a technicality. He actually suf- 
fered eight months’ solitary confinement—part of it 
in chains—in the awful prison of Rastatt. He was 
afterward appointed member of the embassy of 
Baden and Rhenish Bavaria to France, and was, after 
l.edru-Rollin’s rising against Louis Bonaparte, arrest- 
ed and banished from the country, after two months’ 
imprisonment, taking refuge in England, where he 
has since made his home. From England he co-oper- 
ated with Mazzini, Garibaldi, Louis Blanc, and other 
revolutionists, and prompted the Schleswig-Holstein 
movement in connection with leaders of the Schles- 
wig parliament. During his residence in England 
Blind has written many books on political and histor- 
ical topics, and he is a frequent contributor to the peri- 
odieals of the day. 





KARL BLIND, 


le tamous revolutionist, five times impris 
oned, once condemned to death. 
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GOOD STORY is told of the King of Italy’s zeal 

for efficiency at the time of his succession to 
the throne. His foreign minister, Signor Prinetti, 
asked him to sign a decree for the augmentation of 
the foreign-office staff. The King promised to think 
the matter over, and the next morning set out alone 
on foot to pay a visit to the office. Arriving at nine 
o’clock, he found no one there. A long search un- 
earthed a solitary clerk who was smoking cigarettes. 
‘‘ What are the hours of this office ?’’ asked the King. 
‘From eight to twelve,’’ was the reply. ‘“*‘ And when 
may I expect to see your colleagues?’’ ‘*They gen- 
erally turn up about eleven.’’ ‘‘ Very well. When 
your chief comes, tell him that I have been here.’’ 
And then his Majesty sent for Signor Prinetti and 
suggested that instead of asking for more clerks he 
should make it his business to see that the existing 
clerks attended to their duties. 

T° BE A society leader, a reigning beauty, and at the 
same time a grandmother is a distinction that 
does not fall to many 

— women, even in Eng- 

lish society, where 

early marriages and 
large families are al- 
ways in order. This 
distinction, however, 
belongs to Lady de 

Grey, a sister of Lord 

Pembroke, a_ well- 

known English peer. 

wo” Lady de Grey has 
been twice married, 
her first husband be- 
ing Lord Lonsdale, 
who died some fifteen 
years ago. Her mar- 
riage to the famous 
sportsman whose 
name she now bears 
attracted widespread 
attention at the time. 
Lady de Grey is ex- 
ceedingly musicai, 
and she has had much 
to do, it is said, with 
the present popular- 
ity of grand opera in 

London. She is a 

great friend of Queen 

Alexandra, as was her mother-in-law, Lady Ripon, be- 

fore her. Lady de Grey recently attained the dignity 

of a grandmother through the birth of a little girl to 
her daughter, Lady Juliet Duff. Little Miss Duff is 
not only the granddaughter of a famous beauty, but 
she has two brilliant great-grandmothers, of whom 
perhaps the most interesting is Lady Herbert of Lea. 
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LADY DE GREY, 


youngest of English grand 
mothers. 





One ot the 
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WE ARE INDEBTED to a Paris Journal for the 
information that on his return from England to 
Portugal, King Carlos was presented by the Lisbon 
salon with its grand medal of honor as an award for 
his pastel drawing entitled, ‘‘An African Warrior.’’ 
lhe paper in question devotes an entire page to an 
enumeration of the miscellaneous works of art exe- 
cuted by his Majesty, including water-color landscapes, 


sea-pieces, portraits, and Christmas cards. The King’s 
subjects admire him because he possesses distinct 
ability and is not a mere figurehead. 
THE CAREERS of many of our most eminent railroad 
men have dated from beginnings so humble as to 
contain no promise of their great future successes. 
This was the experience of Mr. William F. Potter, who 
was recently elected president of the Long Island Rail- 
road Company as successor to the late W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr. Mr. Potter was the logical choice of the directors, 
for during Mr. Baldwin’s long final illness he, then 
vice-president and general manager, had acted as 
president and had fully confirmed his already well- 
known fitness for that office. For such a responsible 
place Mr. Potter has qualified by thirty years of hard 
and intelligent work and the effective training received 
in many grades of position, from the lowest up. En- 
tering the service as an auditor’s clerk in the employ 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad, he became a conductor, 
then a station-master, and later, because of his ability 
and efficiency, rose through the various ranks of ex- 
ecutive railroad management, until in 1897 he was 
made superintendent and afterward vice-president of 
the road he now heads. 
He is familiar with every 
phase of the railroad busi- 
ness, and keeps well post- 
ed on the operations of 
every department. He is 
a broad-minded and just- 
dealing man, and is very 
popular with the road’s 
employés. Still in his 
prime and an indefatiga- 
ble worker, Mr. Potter 
bids fair to achieve a 
greater reputation, and 
he will in time, doub‘less, 




















WILLIAM F, POTTER, 


Who rose from a humble clerk- 
sup to the presidency of the 
Long Island Railroad.—/ach. 


be called to even a more 
honorable post. 


- 
HE COURSE of Presi- 
dent Castro, of Ven- 
ezuela,- has been marked 
by many reprehensible 
acts, but he has never 
been guilty of greater 
folly than in the attitude 
he recently assumed 
toward the United States. 
During the serious con- 
troversy, some time ago, 
between his country and 
allied European Powers the government at Washington 
used its good offices with great effect in behalf of the 
erring South American republic. For this distinguished 
service to Venezuela and himself it was naturally ex- 
pected that Castro would show some special considera- 
tion for Americans, even if he should continue his un- 
scrupulous policy of freezing out foreigners. But, on 
the contrary, he displayed a most ungrateful spirit 
toward this nation. Trampling on the rights and inter- 
ests of Americans in Venezuela, he quarreled with 
United States Minister Bowen, who had so successfully 
acted for Venezuela at The Hague tribunal, because he 
sought to have justice done his countrymen. Then, 
because of the position Castro had taken in the matter 
of the seizure of the property of the New York and 
Bermudez Asphalt Company, an American corpora- 
tion, the relations between the United States and 
Venezuela became strained almost to the breaking 
point. It is charged that Castro directly influenced 
the Venezuelan courts to adverse action in the case of 
the company. Diplomatic efforts to settle the dispute 
fell through, and at a critical moment Castro dropped 
the negotiations and left Caracas for the interior. 
This was nothing less than defiance of the United 
States, and invited the dispatch of an armed Ameri- 
can force to Venezuela to present and support an ulti- 
matum. 














PRESIDENT CIPRIANO CASTRO, 


Of Venezuela, who has involved 
his country in trouble with 
the United States. 
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AN UNEXPECTED visitor at the recent brilliant 

dinner of the Holland Society of New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria was the famous Boer General 
Cronjé. He was called upon for a speech, and was 
enthusiastically received. President Roosevelt, in his 
letter of regret, said that ‘‘not only the successful 
candidate for President, but the manager of that 
successful campaign, were both of the old Holland 
stock ’’; whereupon Colonel Vrooman, the chairman of 
the dinner committee, proposed three cheers for the 
President, ‘‘Our honored fellow- member, with big 
heart, big brain, and big purpose, and who stands out to- 
day as the central figure of the civilized world.”’ Dr. 
Albert Van der Veer, of Albany, the president of the 


society, made an admirable toastmaster. 


F ALL THE fair women of Scotland to-day— and 
they are many—there is none who excels in 
grace and beauty 
the present mis- 
tress of Buchanan 
Castle, the Duch- 
ess of Montrose. 
She has been 
called the ‘* Un- 
crowned Queen 
of Glasgow,’’ and 
the title has never 
yet been disputed. 
The duchess is a 
true Lady Bounti- 
ful, and near her 
own picturesque 
home near Loch 
Lomond she has 
established a holi- 
day-house, where 
the slum children 
of Glasgow enjoy a health-giving sojourn in the sum- 
mer. The duchess is the mother of four children— 
two being sons, of whom the eldest, the Marquis of Gra- 
ham, did good service in the late South African War. 
The duchess will go down in the history of our time as 
having been one of the four duchesses who carried the 
canopy over Queen Alexandra at her coronation. 
THE DAUGHTER of Mr. Justin McCarthy gives 
some interesting reminiscences of Mr. Parnell. 
She mentions one curious instance of his superstition. 
**One evening Parnell was talking to me at the coffee 
stage of dinner, and I, gazing at him with rapture, 
was vaguely stirring mine and going to drink it, when 
he said, ‘You must not drink that; you have stirred 
it the wrong way, and it would be unlucky. Get an- 
other cup.’ ”’ 





THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE 


The gracetul and beautiful ‘* Uncrowned 
(Jueen of Glasgow.” 
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THE LONDON papers give full particulars of the re- 
cent sale at an auction-room in London of the jewels 
and costumes of Draga, the murdered Queen of Servia. 
The prices paid were not high, considering the circum- 
stances. Thus the brilliant tiara worn by the Queen 
at her wedding brought only $6,000. For a cabochon 
emerald-and-brilliant bracelet, a gift from the Czar of 
Russia, $240 was paid. For the small sum of $575 
there was sold an article which has never been known 
to be offered for sale before—the Persian Order of the 
Sun, a star and badge set in diamonds. This was 
presented to Queen Draga by the Shah of Persia, on 
the occasion of his visit to Belgrade in 1900. The 
order is of the greatest rarity, being only represented 
by sovereign ladies. The only others known to be in 
existence are those held by the German Empress, the 
Czarina, and Queen Margherita of Italy. The Turk- 
ish Order of Mercy brought $750. The total sum real- 
ized by the sale was $11,675. 
a 
ONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the fact that 
Major S. Inagaki, of the Imperial Japanese Cav- 
alry, who arrived at 
San Francisco recent- 
ly and soon after 
sailed from New York 
to London, went to 
Yngland on a secret 
mission. Conjecture 
as to the exact na- 
ture of his business 
is, of course, vain; 
but there may be siy- 
nificance in the fact 
that he was formerly 
one of Marshal Oya- 
ma’s staff officers and 
came almost directly 
from the fighting-line 
in Manchuria. It is 
probable that he con- 
veyed important in- 
formation concerning 
the military situation 
that may be of use 
to the government of 
Japan’s ally, Great 
Britain. This suppo- 
sition is strengthened 
by the announcement 
that the major is to 
succeed Colonel Utso- 
nomiya as military attaché at the Japanese legation in 
London. It would certainly be most convenient to 
the British authorities in certain contingencies to 
have near at hand a man thoroughly conversant with 
conditions at the seat of war. Rather more than 
ordinary reasons must have caused the transfer from 
the field to a post of relative inactivity of so brave 
and efficient an officer. The major has had a good 
deal of exciting experience during the present war. 
One of the most memorable actions in which he took 
part occurred while he was with Lieutenant-General 
Prince Kanin, a brother of Prince Fushimi. This was 
at the bloody battle of Shah-ho, when 2,000 of the 
prince’s cavalry attacked and routed an entire division 
of Russian infantry, the loss of the latter in dead alone 
being no less than 1,500, 

















MAJOR 8. INAGAKI, 


The brave Japanese soldier who has gone 
to England on a secret mission. 
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46 TN the great days of old, 
When o’er the land the 
gods held sovereign 
sway, 

Our fathers loved to say 

« That the bright gods 

ee 7 “ with tender care enfold 

The fortunes of Japan, 











Blessing the land with many an holy spell. 
And what they loved to tell 
We of this later day ourselves do prove; 


For every living man 
May feast his eyes on tokens of their love.”’ 
PoeM OF YAMAGAMI-NO-OkURA, A.D. 733. 


HERE ARE a few beautiful and interesting spots 
in the world about which volumes have not been 
written, and one of them is Miyajima, an island in the 
Inland Sea, that shimmering stretch of water which 
has been so justly called the ‘‘Japanese Mediterra- 
nean.”’ Volumes have been written about the Inland 
Sea, about conquering hosts that have sailed across it, 
making glorious Japan’s history ; about tragedies of 
exiled emperors and princes upon its myriad islands ; 
about battles that have reddened all its limpid blue 
with the best blood of old Japan ; about gods born of 
its wave crests and gods dwelling in its depths ; but 
few of these volumes have found their way into the 
English language, and few of the tales are known in 
the Western world. 
a 

It was the afternoon of one of the rarest days in 
June when I crossed over from the mainland on a tiny 
puffing steam launch and landed in the shadow of the 
giant tori: which guards the entrance to the ancient 
temple on the island of Miyajima. Should | attempt 
to describe the splendor of the midsummer daylight 
shimmering into the mirror of polished silver which 
the sea held up to the sky? Could I paint in words 
the color of the mist-veil which hung before the far- 
away mountains, lifting their faces to the caress of the 
billowing fleece clouds floating always in ever-changing 
beauty upon the edge of the world? Are there words 
to express the breathless silence broken only by the 
lapping of the crestless waves upon the beach and the 
soughing of the soft breeze through the tops of the 
giant cryptomerias covering all the hills? It made 
one feel the weight of the voiceless ages that have 
passed over this virgin spot where the hand of man has 
never delved for other purpose than to glorify the 
gods that have made it one of the most beautiful in all 
the world. 

For Miyajima is a sacred island dedicated to Ama- 
Terasu, the heaven- illuminating one. It emerged 
from the beginningless beginning of Japan’s history a 
holy spot, and has stood throughout the changing, 
ravaging centuries untouched by the hand of man. It 
is only since the new Japan has begun to forget her old 
ideals that there have been any residents on Miyajima 
other than priests and carvers of images for the tem- 
ples and woodland shrines, but this June day, when I 
landed in the shadow of the moss-covered torii, I soon 
found myself the centre of acrowd of smiling people in 
which were many little brown soldiers in the emperor’s 
up-to-date uniform. They stared at me as | walked 
through the narrow street lined on either side with 
tiny curio shops, and I stared at them because they 
were all so curiously near alike, and I knew that each 
was like every other one who had gone to Manchuria 
to fight for the rights of Dai Nippon. They seemed 
rather out of place in that peaceful spot, but the 
Mikado’s army is everywhere now, and the greenery 
that softly covers all the islands of the Inland Sea con- 
ceals many a modern gun and magazine of munitions 
of war as well as peaceful shrine. 


One soon walks through the little settlement of 
wood-carvers and curio dealers and comes out into a 
long avenue lined with quaint stone lanterns, skirting 
the beach and leading over past the temple to the tiny 
Japanese inn nestling under the trees. In the temple 
I stopped to wonder and to try to think back through 
the multiplied centuries that have rolled over the 
world since The-Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity 
first shone upon a house of worship built upon this 
spot to her own honor and glory. Out of timeless time 
the legends emerge which tell of the island’s birth. 
Up out of the sea it came, drawn by the beauty of the 
sunset, and, as the great golden ball sank farther and 
farther down toward the rim of the world, it rose 
higher and higher until it was far enough above all the 
surrounding hills to receive the kiss of the last sun- 
beam that fell athwart creation. Surely a fancy 
beautiful enough to have lived through the changing 
centuries. And now it is as if this god-mountain held 
the tiny temple in its lap, guarding it with arms out- 
stretched on either side, its aged head uplifted proudly 
to the wind, whispering God’s messages eternally. 

The first temple known in history upon this island 
was built by order of the Empress Suiko in the sixth 
century. This was before ‘‘ the light of Asia,’’ Bud- 
dhism, had succeeded in illuminating the land and em- 
bracing within its limitless pantheon all the deities 
native to Japan. The centuries pass recordless, but 
tradition tells us that Miyajima (literally temple isl- 
and) was kept sacred to the gods. No impure foot 
was ever permitted to tread upon its shores, no birth 
nor death was ever allowed to occur within its shelter ; 
and even to-day the simple-hearted, faithful in faith, 
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tell, believing, that no corpse has ever been buried on 
the island and no birth was ever known within the 
holy place. ‘ 

I wandered through the long, empty, echoing corri- 
dors of the temple, past the polished platform where the 
virgin priestesses dance in sacred ceremony before the 
altar of the sun-goddess, out across the rattling board 
walks resting upon insecure stilts over the lapping tide- 
water, past hundreds of stone lanterns on the beach 
walk, and into a deep wood, where nothing broke the 
perfect stillness but the soughing of the wind in the 
pine-trees and the cawing of a single raven which 
flew past me as if startled at my approach. I was all 
alone, having sent Takiga, my wonderful Japanese 
boy, who knows everything, ahead with the luggage to 
secure accommodation for me at the little Japanese 
inn nestling against the hill in the forest. As 1 walked 
through the darkening shadows I was molested by a 
number of tame deer that crowded the path in front of 
me, putting their little wet noses into my hands and 
all over my gown, searching, as I afterward learned, 
for bits of potato, which weazened old women seil by 
the sen’s worth at little booths under the trees. There 
are no hotels at Miyajima, bless Providence ! because 
it is not on the regular line of foreign travel and vis- 
itors are few, but there are Japanese inns a-plenty to 
accommodate the many pilgrims who come annually to 
propitiate the gods, and, incidentally, to enjoy an out- 
ing in this ‘‘ forest primeval,’’ and it was to one of 
these that my guide-book had directed me. 

And what a sweet, primitive little inn it was! 
Takiga, hearing me laughing at the impertinence of 
the sniffing deer, came running down the path to meet 
me, stopping on the way to get some potatoes for 
them, and in a few moments I was responding with 
my best Japanese bow to the “‘Jrasshaimashi ! Iras- 
shaimashi!’’ of the toothless little old inn-keeper 
who stood kowtowing before me with his hands rolled 
up in the skirt of his kimono, while his wife, showing 
all her blackened teeth, bowed a wee bit lower than 
he at a respectful distance behind him. ‘‘ Welcome! 
Welcome !’’ hath a pleasant sound wherever it may 
be spoken or in whatever language, and these good 
people emphasized their cordiality by having tea and 
toast, all smoking hot, for me upon the straw-matted 
floor of my little room under the low, grassy thatch. 
It was hard to believe, as I sat there on the floor 
sipping sugarless tea from a porcelain spoon, and 
being stared out of countenance by a sweet-faced 
little Japanese girl, who was mostly kimono, that 
the eyes of the world were upon the flag whose pro- 
tection 1 enjoyed on this spot, unchanged through a 
whole millennium, and that over yonder behind the 
temple the soldiers of a twentieth- century empire 
were punctuating the sweet silence with the clank of 
swords, while around the projecting promontory, 
anchored between shore and shore, lay a huge modern 
man-of-war, keeping a sleepless vigil. 

a 


**Takiga San,”’ said I, ‘* I’m going to climb that hill 
yonder to get a view of the sunset, and you are com- 
ing with me.’’ 

“Oh, willingly,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ but I assure you it 
will be hours after sunset before you go half the dis- 
tance.’’ 

A very noisy brook overgrown with brambles leaped 
down the mountain side and a narrow path led upward 


along its winding length. Gorgeous butterflies flitted . 


along before us as if to lead the way, pausing now and 
again to rest an instant upon a large, white, odorless 
wild flower that blossomed luxuriantly in the tangled 
greenery. We climbed above the valley tree-tops be- 
fore we stopped to look back upon the broadening 
view, but still before us lay tree-tops upon tree-tops, 
and the sun’s edge was already touching the mountains 
in the west across the sea. Above us, but a tree’s 
length away, if one could but find a straight path, lay 
a huge block of granite, like a table against the hill- 
side, and toward it we bent our steps, hoping almost 
hopelessly that we might reach it before the sun had 
gone down out of sight. ‘‘1’ll do as Kiyomori did,’’ 
said Takiga San, falling upon his knees as we arrived 
breathless upon the level top of the coveted viewpoint. 
‘*T’ll call the sun back to shine for us a little longer ;’’ 
and he irreverently chanted an ancient Shinto prayer, 
fanning himself petimes with his up-to-date panama 
hat. 

“‘That sounds interesting, Takiga San; tell me 
about it,’’ said I, following his example and sinking 
upon my knees like a veritable pagan before Ama- 
Terasu upon her gold and purple throne in the west- 
ern sky. 

“* Well, once upon a time——’ 

“*Oh, that’s the way we begin a story when it isn’t 
a really truly story.’’ 

“This is a ‘ really truly’ story, so I’ll begin it so. 
Kiyomori was one of the greatest generals Japan has 
ever produced. He lived in the twelfth century, and 
through victories over all the military families who 
were the powers behind the throne, and constantly 
warring together for supremacy, he became the virtual 
ruler of all Japan. He started the system of dual 
government which lasted until the restoration of the 
Mikado in 1868; and his successor, Yoritomo, was the 
first Shogun of the empire.’’ 

““ Yes, Takiga San ; I’ve read that in all the his- 
tories, so let’s have the story.”’ 
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** Well, when Kyio- 
mori was a wild boy of 
eighteen, thirsting for 
excitement and longing 
for fame, he came with 
his retainers to cruise 
in the Inland Sea. One 
day he overtook and captured a great band of pi- 
rates that had been terrorizing the whole coast, and 
after he had executed them all he landed here on Tem- 
ple Island to offer thanks to the gods for his victory and 
to pray for more opportunities to serve their earth son, 
the Mikado. All the livelong day the elaborate cer- 
emonies of worship continued, and in the evening, as 
the sun was sinking, the maidens were dancing before 
the altar of Ama-Terasu, while Kiyomori and his sol- 
diers reveled with the priests in the temple. As the 
shadows began to grow darker Kiyomori, wishing to 
continue his revels and devotions, came rushing out 
among the dancing priestesses, and, falling upon his 
knees, implored Ama-Terasu to come back and shine 
for him just a little longer. And while he prayed 
and the priests chanted and the maidens danced and 
beat upon their drums, the sun slowly rose from 
behind the mountain and sat motionless upon a bank 
of clouds—just such a one, I imagine, as we are see- 
ing now.’”’ 

He stopped, and I waited expectant. He fanned 
himself placidly, while his Oriental mind wandered 
where I might not follow. 

“* And then what happened, Takiga San ?’’ I asked, 
to call him back. 

““You know Kiyomori became very great, but he 
never forgot this special mark of the favor of Ama- 
Terasu, and when he became Dai Jo Dai Jin he caused 
to be erected here the finest temple in the empire, and 
put the great torii out in the sea yonder to indicate that 
the whole island was sacred and not to be approached 
by any who had not performed the ceremony of 
cleansing. Then, too, he had a fire started on an altar 
on the very tiptop of the highest hill and commanded 
that it should be kept burning forever. That was 
nearly a thousand years ago, and the same fire is still 
there, watched by priests whose fathers’ fathers for 
centuries have performed the same office.’’ 

** And may we see the fire, Takiga San ?’’ 

“*Yes, if you wish cto continue the climb.’’ The 
torii in the sea was by this time a gaunt shadow 
against the distant gloom, while the gold and purple of 
the sunset had changed to sullen bronze, so I decided 
to wait for a more cheerful, if less fitting, time to make 
the pilgrimage. 





One of the wonders of Miyajima is an enormous 
structure called Thousand Mat Hall, a name which 
means that one thousand of the regulation three by six 
foot rice-straw mats are required to cover its floor. 
All rooms in Japan are measured in this way instead 
of by feet, so in talking about houses one always says 
a ‘‘six mat room”’ or ‘‘three and a half mat room,”’ 
until one begins to think in divisions of eighteen square 
feet. Thousand Mat Hall was erected in the sixteenth 
century out of the wood of a single camphor-tree, say 
the Japanese records, that are always so full of such 
perfectly wonderful details. If this be so, camphor- 
trees must have grown very large in Japan in the six- 
teenth century, since the building rests upon a hundred 
or more piles, each a giant tree-trunk in itself, beside 
which the roof is upheld by at least fifty pillars that 
were fifty forest monarchs once upon a time. Then 
there is a floor in the structure made of eighteen thou- 
sand square feet of cedar planks a foot anda half wide 
and five inches thick, so one must needs believe that its 
builder out-miracled the miracle of the loaves and the 
fishes if Japan’s sober records are to count for any- 
thing. 

The walls of this ancient hall have doubtless echoed 
the sounds of many a priestly orgy, since it adjoins the 
temple and is guarded by a richly-wrought seven-story 
pagoda, enshrining Amida Butsu; but the most glori- 
ous thing in its history seems to be the fact that Hide- 
yoshi, “‘the Napoleon of Japan,’’ used it for a council 
chamber during his remarkable invasion of Korea. 
Now it is merely a ‘‘show place,’’ standing empty and 
open and gaunt, overlooking the sea—a roost for sacred 
pigeons and chattering sparrows. It was during the 
China-Japan War that troops first began to be quar- 
tered on the island, and several regiments, for want 
of better barracks, were encamped in this old histor- 
ical structure. One evening, in half jest, half earnest, 
a soldier nailed his rice ladle (meshi toru) to one of 
the pillars, with a prayer that he and his regiment 
might soon be sent to help conquer (meshi toru, with 
a different inflection) the Chinese. His comrades fol- 
lowed his example, and since then it has become a 
custom for every visitor to the hall to buy a rice ladle, 
and, writing his name and the date of his visit upon it, 
with, of course, ‘‘ Dai Nippon Banzai !’’ tack it up 
somewhere in the vast building. The effect is better 
imagined than described, and it is, I think, unique be- 
neath the sun. 

a 

“It was the dead vast and middle of the night !’’ 
The waning moon hung melancholy over the black 
mass of. silent hills, and the lapping tide - water 
played listlessly upon the beach. From away across 
on the other side the sound of a locomotive whistle 
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BIG STONE LANTERN ON THE SHORE OF THE SACRED ISLAND. 
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FAMOUS TEMPLE OF MIYAJIMA, WITH THOUSAND MAT HALL IN THE BACKGROUND. 









































THOUSANDS OF RICE LADLES, THE VOTIVE OFFERINGS OF WORSHIPERS, HUNG ON THE PILLARS IN THOUSAND MAT HALL. 


FAMOUS ANCIENT SHRINE IN THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. 


SACRED ISLAND AND TEMPLE OF MIYAJIMA, IN THE INLAND SEA, ONE OF THE MOST VENERATED SPOTS IN ALL JAPAN. 
See opposite page. 
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STRIKING SCENE AT THE CLEARING 


OF A SNOW-COVERED RAILROAD, 


POWERFUL ROTARY PLOW, IN THE WEST, PUSHED BY FIERCELY-8MOKING LOCOMOTIVES, FORCING ITS WAY THROUGH A TREMENDOUS DRIFT AND WHIRLING UP THE SNOW IN A GREAT CLOUD. 


floated over the sea, muffled in darkness. 
**Is that our train, Takiga?’’ I almost whis- 
pered, fearing the sound of my own voice. 

‘*No; that must be a freight. Our train 
isn’t due until three-fifteen, and it is hardly 
two yet.’’ 

‘Why didn't you get the steam-launch, 
Takiga?’’ 

‘* It was on the other side and the engineer 
refused to bring it over.’’ 

We were standing on the wet sand, wait- 
ing for the all-but-naked boys, who looked 
like imps in the gray dark, to put our lug- 
gage in a small, shapeless sampan drawn up 
on the beach. I followed, half trembling in 
nameless dread, and took my place in the bow 
behind the big, red Japanese lantern covered 
with mysterious, fantastic black ideographs. 
The boys got in and picked up the creaking 
oars. The light from the red lantern shone 
upon their bare, brown bodies and ugly little 
feet where they stood in the high stern of the 
boat, making them look like creatures of the 
night. bound to keep silent in its silence; for 
they never spoke nor made a human sound. It 
seemed an age before the boat was off the 
grinding sand and we had responded gently 
to the gentle ‘‘ sayonara’’ of the boy and 
the maid who had brought the luggage down 
and were now turning back toward the inn 
with their queer little two-wheeled cart. The 
boys at the oars fell into a long, even swing, 
and the sampan shot out into the dark water, 
throwing blue phosphorescent fire two yards 
away on either side of the bow. 

It seemed as if Ama-Terasu had ceased 
to shine for me forever and I was come 


Photographed by D. A, Willey. 








SCENE OF ONE OF THE STRANGEST CATASTROPHES 


ON RECORD. 


goods with the words ‘‘ United States As- 
say,’’ the impression being that the goods 
thus marked have passed government inspec- 
tion and are, therefore, genuine and of a high 
standard. As a matter of fact, the United 
States government has no system of inspec- 
tion- such as here suggested, nor does it ever 
determine or certify to the fineness of watch 
cases or anything of the kind. The public 
should, therefore, be on its guard against 
articles stamped ‘‘ United States Assay,’’ 
for the representation is false and intention- 
ally deceptive. 

Hitherto there has been no law applying 
to frauds of this class, but a bill is now be- 
fore Congress, known as the Vreeland bill, 
making it unlawful to ‘‘stamp any gold, sil- 
ver, or goods manufactured therefrom,’’ 
which are intended for sale, with the words 
** United States Assay.’’ It is provided that 
articles thus marked in violation of law may 
be seized and confiscated by the government, 
and the parties convicted of the offense may 
be punished with a fine of five thousand dol- 
lars or imprisonment for a year. This meas- 
ure has been favorably reported to the House 
by the Interstate Commerce Committee, and 
it ought soon to become a law. In the evi- 
dence brought before the committee in ques- 
tion in support of the Vreeland bill were 
some remarkable exhibits showing the extent 
to which frauds are practiced in the manu- 
facture of watch cases bearing the spurious 
government stamp. Some of the cases ex- 
hibited were of pure brass thinly washed 
with gold, but bearing the “‘assay’’ mark 
and purporting to be fourteen karats fine. 


to Sanzu-no-Kawa, the dread River of the view OF LEON LAKE, NORWAY, INTO WHICH RECENTLY FELL A HUGE MASS OF ROCK > 


Three Roads, where all souls must seek the 
upward way. The night wind puffed sea 
odors in the air. Miyajima was ingulfed in 
the darkness and I turned hopefully toward 
the red lights that gleamed against the 
gloom in the little railway-station across on the other 
side. 


Frauds of Swindling Jewelers. 


NE OF THE worst results of the greed for gain, 
which seems to have become an absorbing pas- 
sion with a large and increasing number of the 


American people, is seen in the disposition to deceive 
and defraud the public with adulterated goods. No 
department of industry, no channel of trade, seems to 


be free from this evil, and no consideration of decency 
nor humanity appears to act as a deterrent with those 
who are bent upon making gain for themselves by im- 
posing false and fraudulent articles upon the market. 
A startling manifestation of this spirit was shown in 
New York City several months ago when a number of 
persons were brought to death, and many others came 
near dying, through drinking liquor adulterated with 


FROM THE HILLS, PRODUCING AN IMMENSE WAVE WHICH SWEPT OVER THE SHORES, 
OVERWHELMING HOUSES, PEOPLE, AND CATTLE, AND CAUSING THE LOSS OF FIFTY- more deceptive and having all the weight and 
NINE LIVES—FARM AND PEOPLE IN THE PICTURE ARE TYPICAL OF THOSE SUBMERGED appearance of solid gold, were found to be 
BY THE FLOOD.—From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood. 


wood alcohol. And it is known for a fact that many 
food-stuffs in common use, together with certain grades 
of confectionery and some otherwise harmless drinks, 
are often cheapened by the introduction of ingredients 
which are actually poisonous and known to be such by 
those who introduce them. The Federal government 
has been conducting an investigation of adulterated 
goods on its own behalf, and the prospects are favor- 
able for the passage of laws at an early date which 
will go far toward protecting the public from danger- 
ous impositions of this kind. 

But there are many swindles and impostures prac- 
ticed upon the public by greedy and unscrupulous deal- 
ers which a pure-food law does not cover. One of the 
most vicious and barefaced of these frauds is found 
in the sale of articles purporting to be made of gold 
or silver. It is the practice of unscrupulous manufac- 
turers of watch cases, plate, and jewelry to deceive 
unsuspecting customers by stamping the fraudulent 


Many other cases similarly stamped, but 


largely of lead ingeniously concealed in the in- 
terior. One such case purporting to be of 
solid gold was found to have an intrinsic gold value 
of only one dollar and four cents. It came out also 
in the evidence that watch cases like these stuffed 
with lead and passing for solid-weight gold are made 
chiefly for installment-house trade and for export to 
Mexico and other countries where the chances of de- 
ception are most favorable. Such evidence carries its 
own comment. No argument should be necessary to 
show the desirability of a law directed against so mean 
and contemptible a business, a business that stoops so 
low as to make a specialty of deceiving and defraud- 
ing the customers of installment houses, the very class 
of people who are least able to protect themselves 
and least able to lose. The Vreeland bill will help to 
make an end of this despicable swindle, and it cannot 
become a law too soon nor be too quickly enforced. 


As a health-giver, no tonic made equals Abbott’s 
Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers. 
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JAPANESE ADVANCING IN FORCE AT PAH-KEI-KOU, MANCHURIA, TOWARD THE RUSSIAN POSITIONS. 


EXTREMELY TROUBLESOME WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS AND PITFALLS PREPARED BY THE RUSSIANS TO CHECK THE JAPANESE ADVANCE AT HSIN-LI-TUNG, MANCHURIA. 


TYPICAL SCENES IN THE WAR DRAMA OF THE ORIENT. 


A RUSSIAN FORT BLOWN UP, THE FORWARD MARCH OF JAPANESE INFANTRY, AND_ RUSSIAN DEVICES TO IMPEDE 
THE JAPANESE ADVANCE.—Photographed by I Ruddiman Johnston. 
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“ There is so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us 
That it scarcely behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 

“* These lines have been quite a comfort 
to me,” said Mr. Rockefeller, in a recent 


address 


No MAN OF distinction in 
! America has been the re- 
cipient of more attention from 
the press in the past twelve 
months than John D. Rockefeller. 
Newspapers and periodicals have 
been at infinite pains to give the 
public as much as possible of 
what they do not know about him. 
Few have written from personal 
knowledge, but have drawn the 
substance and tone of their portraits from such de- 
lineations of his character and person as have been 
set forth by others as meagrely informed as 
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HANDSOME RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER OCCUPYING THE HIGHEST POINT OF GROUND 


IN THE SUBURBS OF CLEVELAND.— McLean 


to it some humble friend of his youth, whom his keen 
eye has sought out in a far corner of the auditorium. 
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some trifling, and, to them, long- 
forgotten favor of years gone by. 
A story in this connection recent- 
ly came to light. .When Mr. Rock- 
efeller was a lad of about four- 
teen years, he planned a visit to 
a small town some miles away 
from Cleveland. The distance 
was too great to walk, and as the 
contents of the lad’s purse did 
not permit of the extravagance 
of a hired conveyance, he was ina 
fair way to miss a long-anticipat- 
ed day of pleasure. Much de- 
jected at the prospect, he strolled 
down the road to the home of a 
neighbor buy. This youth soon 
discovered young Rockefeller’s 
trouble, and thereupon insisted upon taking him over 
to the town in his own carriage, and bringing hin 
home when his visit was at an end. 








themselves. Those who have taken the time to 
peruse some of these enlightening stories have 
been struck by the quality of ‘* justice ’’ meted 
out to Mr. Rockefeller. One of the most dra- 
matic and voluminous of these histories generously 
grants him, in the first twenty lines of introduc- 
tory remark, every satanic attribute, and adds a 
few others beside to fill out the measure. 

It is a lurid portrait, and there the story might 
as well have ended. But mouldy records have 
been dragged forth from the dust and made to 
give up their ghosts of dead issues long since 
forgotten by even those who were once most con- 
cerned. The very men who figured most promi- 
nently, in years gone by, in *‘ those most famous 
sases ’’ —alluded to in the articles mentioned—are 
to-day the closest friends of Mr. Rockefeller, and 
have proclaimed his justice and generosity. Time 
and the progress of the age have long since 
answered the charges made in this most pictur- 
esque story. They are such as might have been 
brought against any large business. 

One of the most distinguished writers on eco- 
nomics in America states, in a recent work on 
‘**Trusts of To-day,’’ that ‘‘ many of the terrors 
of monopoly have been dispelled by statistical re- 
ports of the Industrial Commission,’’ and with 
reference to the Standard Oil*Company in par- 
ticular, he says: ‘‘It has from the first steadily 
reduced prices to the consumer,’’ which is not 
true of most other combinations. Variations in 
price have not been governed by the arbitrary will 
of John D. Rockefeller, but by the output and by 
the cutting of prices by smaller dealers, who 
forced him to meet their reductions. ‘‘To de- 
nounce this practice of trade is to attack the basis 








The benefactor was lost to the knowledge of 
the future capitalist soon after, and from that 
time until a few weeks ago no word was heard of 
him. Then, by accident, Mr. Rockefeller learn- 
ed that the wife and daughter of his boyhood 
friend were living in Cleveland under great dis- 
couragements. The following Sunday the daugh- 
ter, entering the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
was greeted by the outstretched hand of her 
father’s old friend. He had known that she was 
coming, and had awaited her at the door. After 
a brief interview in one of the vestry rooms 
she emerged with an envelope in her hand which 
she inspected with tearful but happy interest. A 
generous dividend ,jhad been declared upon an in- 
vestment of good-will made fifty years ago. 

There is a vast and unquenchable interest of 
late years attaching to Mr. Rockefeller in the 
average citizen’s mind, and tricks of every descrip- 
tion are resorted to for the purpose of gaining 
access to him. He is, however, just as inacces- 
sible as of old to the interviewer —not from an 
ill will, but from a reasonable desire for privacy 
Not long ago a representative of a Clevelana 
evening newspaper determined to reach the pro- 
prietor of Forest Hill the Rockefeller summer 
home—by strategy, all other attempts at an in- 
terview having failed. He donned a négligé cos- 
tume, in order that he might better assume the 
role of a laborer seeking employment, and made 
his application to the superintendent of the park. 
He was accepted, but, contrary to his dreams, he 
was assigned to a field in a distant corner of the 
estate, where flourished a crop of corn and beans. 
He worked away with diligence, however, cheered 
by visions of the moment when, at eventide, the 








of commercial order.’’ The investigations of the 
Industrial Commission found the variations ‘‘ not 


unreasonable, and clearly justified by the ethics of | M&- JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, HEAD OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY, AND THE 
WEALTHIEST MAN IN THE UNITED STATES.— Copyright, 104, by Ames, 


competition. ’’ 

As to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, I believe that 
nothing in the whole history of his career has so 
exasperated his enemies as that formidable silence, 
that *‘ maddening calm of oak or iron’’ which no as- 
sault, however deadly, has had the power to move. It is 
for this that they would rend him. They clamor for 
recognition, and would penetrate every avenue of his 
consciousness for no other purpose than to revile him. 

But there are those whose judgment is not despica- 
ble —a host of friends who have known him from boy- 
hood—who not only admire John D. Rockefeller, but 
love him for those qualities that go to make a mana 
good husband and father, a good friend, neighbor, and 
citizen. No faintest breath of scandal has ever 
touched the purity of his personal reputation. One 
reproach brought against him by his enemies finds him 
guilty to- 
day as in 
the past 
he _ prefers 
the seclu- 
sion of his 
own home 
to places of 
public re- 
sort. He is 
devoted to 
his church 
as ever. 
Each Sun- 
day finds 
him there 
during his 
annual five- 
month stay 
in Cleveland 
—not al- 
ways in his 
own pew, 
for it is not 
an uncom- 
mon thing 
to see him 
ushering in- 

















MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 


Wife of the famous head of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.— Marion. 


Few men who have distanced their fellows in the 
race for success retain ability to recognize obscure 
friends. But Mr. Rockefeller not only remembers 

















MRS. PARMALEE PRENTICE, ONE OF MR. AND MRS. JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER’S THREE ACCOMPLISHED DAUGHTERS.— Marion. 


them, but if they have ever done him service, his 
recollection of that is keener than of their persons. 
Many have had substantial proof of his gratitude for 


lord of the manor, impressed by his appearance, 
should invite him to a seat upon the front porch, 
and in easy conversation unfold to him large 
schemes for the extension of his business. 

Toward night, as the hours went on, he lagged 
a little inhis task. The handle of his hoe had worn the 
cuticle from his hands, and his neck was sorely blistered 
by the sun. He said strange words under his breath 
and started for the superintendent’s lodge. Just then 
caine his opportunity. In a carriage rolling up the 
driveway he saw the unmistakable figure of Mr. Rocke- 
feller. The reporter, gladdened and recompensed for 
his toil, beamed and removed his hat. The carriage 
drew nearer—reached him—it was the supreme mo- 
ment. The carriage disappeared through a near gate- 
way to the avenue. Mr. Rockefeller had not ordered 
it to stop. Five minutes later an abandoned hoe, 
lying in a fence corner alone, was left to tell the tale 
of an interview that failed ! 

There was one result of that episode, however-— it 
is a good 
story that 
can now in- 
duce Pat- 
rick Lynch, 
keeper of 
the Forest 
Hill lodge 
these many 
years, to al- 
low a stran- 
ger in the 
grounds 
without 
showing his 
credentials, 
without 
which the 
feet of the 
intruder are 
with engag- 
ing ingenu- 
ity turned 
city ward. 
The stran- 
ger, curious 

















MRS. CHARLES M. STRONG, 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John D, Rockefeller. 
Marion. 


Continued on 
page 119. 
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COSSACKS WITH PACK MULES SEEKING SUPPLIES AT HSIN-MIN-T'UN, MANCHURIA.—Dr, L L Seaman. 








JAPANESE FIELD-ARTILLERYMEN COOKING A MEAL AT AN ADVANCED POST DURING THE CHINESE SOLDIERS PATROLLING HSIN-MIN-TUN AFTER THE MERCHANTS WERE FORBIDDEN TO 
SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR.—T’. }uddiman Johnston. SELL GOODS TO RUSSIANS.—Dr. L. L. Seaman. 























MIKADO’S INFANTRY RESTING IN A MANCHURIAN GROVE AFTER AN TRAVELING UNDEK ESCORT OF CHINESE CAVALRY FROM HSIN-MIN-T'UN 
ENGAGEMENT.— 7°. Ruddiman Johnston, TO THE RUSSIAN LINES.—ir. L. L Seaman. 





























CARELESS COSSACKS, ASLEEP IN A MANCHURIAN, LEAVE THEIR HORSES WITHOUT A GUARD TO PREVENT SURPRISE.—Dr. L. L. Seaman. 


SOLDIERS OF THREE NATIONS IN THE ARENA OF STRIFE. 


STRIKING DETAILS° OF THE EASTERN WAR PANORAMA, IN WHICH THE FIGHTING MEN OF RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND 
CHINA ARE THE CHIEF FIGURES. 
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HEN Deacon Radley’s 

thoughts were on re 
ligion he was a saint in all 
good faith and gladly would have been a martyr ; 
when temporal concerns occupied him, wordly advan- 
tage was his sole consideration. Thus his piety came 
to be variously rated 
among his neighbors, 
church- going people 
whose farms lay under 
another ditch or who 
took water above the 
Radley  head- gate, 
maintaining that he 
was a godly man; 
while people who de- 
pended for irrigation 
on the water he let 
pass his farm, and 
those who in dealing 
with him had got the 
short end of the bar- 
gain, denounced him 
roundly as a hypocrite 
and a sharper. 

Between the deacon 
and his neighbor next 
below, Joel Hardy, 
friction was acute. 
Hardy, when the water 
in his ditch diminished 
to a dribble, had a 
habit of assuming that 
the deacon was in 
fault ; and when, upon 
striding up to the head- 
gates, he found his own 
choked with weeds or 
gunny-sacks and a full 
flow rushing through 
“ SRIZING A BEDQUILT, HE PUT IT the Radley box and 

ON SHAWL-WISE AND THRUST spreading over the 
HIS FEET INTO HIS WIFE'S Radley acres, he would 
CROCHETED SLIPPERS.” transfer the obstruc- 
tion from his box to 
his neighbor’s and would pack it there solidly. This 
the deacon resented; and feeling edgewise toward 
Hardy, it exasperated him to have Hardy's bull bellow 
pompously, day after day, across the road that sepa- 
rated it from the monarch of the Radley herd. He 
wanted the brutes to meet, and in battle royal he 
wanted his to humble Hardy's to the very dust. 

The thought took possession of him ; he longed for 
a bull-fight as ardently as ever Spaniard longed ; but 
the nicety of his wife’s conscience in matters not in- 
volving profit or loss, and the censoriousness of his 
neighbors had to be reckoned with. For weeks he 
pondered how he could bring the match to pass with- 
out exciting suspicion, and his pondering prepared him 
for prompt action when an opportunity offered. 

Returning late one Saturday evening from a com- 
mittee meeting, where he had been to complete ar- 
rangements for the approaching convention of the 
County Sunday-school Association, he was at the barn 
stabling his horse when a lowing sound, subdued, yet 
familiar, the very voice of his dreams, greeted his 
ears. Sabbath-schools and all akin were banished 
from his thoughts. Pitchfork in hand, he hastened to 
the road to look and listen. The night was moonless, 
but straining eyes and ears made out that Hardy’s bull 
was coming up the road. In eager haste the deacon 
threw open the gate to his corral ; somehow or other, 
with the help of his pitchfork, he got the creature in- 
side. Then, in exuberance of delight, he clapped his 
knee, flung up his hat, and kicked his heels together 
and when reason reasserted itself he sat down under 
the stars to arrange the preliminaries of battle. 

“You stayed an age at the barn,’’ his wife com- 
plained when he went in. 

“I’m stiff in the joints and rheumaticky,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘I’ll take some hot salt to lay on my knee 
when I go to bed; what with the irrigating and this 
Sunday-school business, I’m about petered.”’ 

She eyed him keenly. ‘‘It’s just a twinge, most 
likely,’’ she said. But through the night the deacon 
groaned and tossed, and in the morning he got out of bed 
with difficulty and hobbled from place to place. ‘‘ You 
and Jimmy will have to go to meeting without me,”’ 
he announced. , 

**Oh, you'll limber up,”’ his wife replied. 

The deacon limped more painfully. 

“‘It isn’t as if you had to walk, 
‘* you can ride to the church door.”’ 

**IT can’t ride up the aisle,’’ spoke the deacon 
stoutly, ‘‘and I am not going to hop to my pew. 
You can tell ’em that if I can set up 1’ll preside at 
the convention Tuesday ; if I can’t, I’ll stay at home, 
same as I am going to do to-day.’ 
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‘Very well,’’ returned Mrs. Radley, dryly ; ‘* but if 
I am going to make excuses for you I shall say you 
are sick in bed.’’ 

The deacon demurred. ‘‘ You’ll go either to church 
or to bed,’’ she asserted, and he chose the latter. She 
tucked him in and gathered up his clothes. ‘* These 
needn’t be cluttering the room,’’ she said; ‘‘ I’ll put 
them in the closet.’’ 

Jimmy offered to stay at home with his father ; his 
mother would not hear to it; he teased, but she was 
inflexible, and the two drove off. The deacon sat up 
in bed and watched through the window till they dis- 
appeared, then he sprang out of bed and strode to the 
closet. As he had feared, the door was locked, and 
all his clothes were within. He smiled a little grimly, 
but he had no time for wrath; seizing a bedquilt he 
put it on shawl-wise and thrust his feet into his wife’s 
crocheted slippers. From the front door he scanned 
the road and fields ; no one was in sight and he scut- 
tled to the stable. At the same time, from the oppo- 
site direction, his bull, Josiah by name, approached all 
unsuspecting, coming for water. The deacon’s heart 
leaped beneath his bedquilt ; time was too precious for 
the closing of gates; he hurried on and let down the 
bars between the corral and the pasture. 

Hardy’s bull, a Holstein, saw his adversary ap- 
proaching. His eyes reddened, his nostrils swelled, he 
bellowed a challenge. Josiah stopped short, threw up 
his head, and swept the landscape with a slow, hot 
glance ; his eyes lighted on the Holstein and he roared 
a terrible roar of defiance. Pouring forth lordly 
threats, they approached each other ; slowly at first, 
then faster and faster till they came together in a 
cloud of dust which half hid their straining, writhing 
bodies. Advantage was with neither, and, bellowing 
mightily, they drew off and charged again. Their 
heads cracked together ; they lunged and struggled ; a 
rumbling, angry sound came from each bull’s throat, 
and it rose to a furious roar when they parted fora 
fresh onslaught. In return for a gash in his side 
Josiah ripped the Holstein’s shoulder. They pawed 
and doubled ; they gored each other till blood bade fair 
to lay the dust. They were well matched; but the 
deacon, who whooped and danced like an aborigine 
whenever Josiah scored, had never a doubt of ultimate 
triumph until, as they rushed together, the Holstein’s 
horn caught his antagonist in the breast and the latter 
went down. Dismayed, the deacon saw the blood 
gush; roaring and raging, 
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held his breath and caught it, and 
held it again. The horror faded, and 
he grasped his real predicament : 
safe, so far as the bull was concerned, there on the top 
cellar stair, clad in his night-clothes, he was doomed 
to await the return of Mrs. Radley. 

At church and Sunday-school the deacon’s iliness 
occasioned no little concern. Particularly were the 
pastor and the superintendent disturbed by his absence ; 
they had learned that the number of delegates requir- 
ing entertainment would be larger than had been 
provided for, and Deacon Radley’s counsel was im- 
peratively needed. 

**Suppose, Elder Jessup,’’ proposed the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘ that you ride out with Mrs. Radley and see 
him at home.’’ 

““Why, yes,’’ assented Mrs. Radley; ‘‘and you 
come, too, Brother Jones; your three heads will be 
none too many.’’ 

Driviag homeward she was lively, even voluble, 
for her heart was full of thanksgiving that she had 
the deacon secure ; but she sighed, as did Elder Jessup 
and Brother Jones, when Mr. Hardy, in work-day 
clothes, astride a puffing bronco, came pounding over 
the road, heedless of Sabbath proprieties, and passed 
them near their destination. Mr. Hardy drew rein at 
the Radley corral, Mrs. Radley and her guests alighted 
at the horse-block; Jimmy took the horses to the 
stable, and she led the gentlemen inside. She gave 
them seats, then bustled into her husband’s room. 
When she beheld the unoccupied bed she barely 
smothered a a cry. But the closet door was locked and 
the key was in her pocket. Without clothes he could 
not have gone far. Jimmy must find him and smug- 
gle him in while she entertained the visitors. 

She mustered a smile and returned to her guests. 
**We’ll have lunch first,’’ she announced. ‘‘I am not 
going to allow a word about convention until after you 
have eaten.’’ Half across the kitchen a rumbling 
sound, like distant thunder, startled her to a sudden 
stand. ‘‘It must be Josiah,’’ she concluded. ‘‘I am 
so upset I could imagine an earthquake.’’ Withnerv- 
ous motions and fluttering color she went about her 
preparations. In the dining-room she chatted with 

Continued on page 114 
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the other drew off for an- 
other attack, but Josiah lay 
motionless. 

Then suddenly the lone 
spectator became aware 
that the battle was ended, 
and another, between him- 
self and the victor, was im- 
minent. With a yell he 
shot through the gate and 
put for the house, the Hol- 
stein bellowing at his heels. 
His flowing robes impeded 
progress ; he let go of the 
patchwork toga, and _ it 
floated back and caught 
the bull in the face. The 
brute paused an instant to 
demolish the quilt; the 
deacon gained the kitchen 
door and threw himself 
against it to find that it was 
bolted. On came the bull, 
his eye single for the dea- 
con who cast about wildly 
for succor. Beside him, 
standing open, was the out- 
side cellar door ; he dived, 
and with a tumble and 
crash the bull followed. 
Through the gloom of the 
cellar, to the inside stairs 
leading to the kitchen, the 
deacon tore; frantic, the 
bull charged after. There 
was the sound of breaking 
wood, of shivered crockery, 
and falling tinware; the 
deacon heard only the mad 
roaring of his pursuer, felt 
only the creature’s hot 
breath. He got to the top 
of the stairs, but he got no 
farther ; cold sweat broke 
in beads upon him—that 
door, too, his careful wife 
had locked. Flattened 
against it, he shut his eyes 
and saw himself pinned to 
the panels by the Holstein’s 














horns, his blood gushing as 
Josiah’s had gushed. He 


“HE GOT TO THE TOP OF THE STAIRS, BUT HE GOT NO FARTHER.” 
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CURIOUS COSTUME OF JINRICKISHA DRIVERS IN INDIA.— Miss P. Nancock, Natal AN ELEPHANT-RIDE AT JEYPORE, INDIA.— Dolores Rice, Georgia 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) EXCITING PIE-EATING CONTEST, A FEATURE OF THE CHRISTMAS MERRYMAKING OF THE CREW OF THE UNITED 8TATES AMSHIP “ PRAIRIE,” AT PORT ROYAL, 8. C. 
Joseph Salzillo, United States Navy. 
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HOUSE IN HOPKINTON, N. H., WHERE GRACE FLETCHER, DANIEL WEBSTER’S FIRST WIFE, OLD STEVENS HOUSE, THE FIRST FRAME BUILDING ERECTED (IN 1850) IN MINNEAPOLIS 
WAS BORN IN 1782.—J. J. Guild, St. Johnsbury, Vt. WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER.— Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—UNITED STATES NAVY WINS. 
PICTORIAL RARITIES DISPLAYED IN RIVALRY BY CAMERA ARTISTS OF DISCERNMENT AND SKILL. 
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Kose. JAPAN, December Ist, 1904. 
AS THE PEOPLE of a country 
; are thrilled by the music of 


their national anthem or song, or by 
the cry of ‘* The King !’’ so does the 
heart of all Japan respond to the 


salutation, ‘‘ Dai Nippon Banzai !’’ 
The cry means, literally, ‘Japan, 
ten thousand lives’’—-thereby ex- 


pressing the hope that the name and 
fame of the country may endure 
for that period. Banzai is coupled 
with every kind of congratulation or 
well- wishing. When a man has 
merited praise by his action, the cry 
is ‘‘ Banzai !’’ When he leaves Ja- 
pan for a foreign country, on busi- 
ness or even pleasure bent, the same 
cry is given. When he returns he 
is again saluted with ‘* Banzais!’’ 
The word seems to convey all the 
happiness and encouragement that 
can be given, and ss constantly heard 
from the populace of Japan. At the 
present time of victory parades and 








the pained heart the fond sayona- 
ra! sayonara! the sweetest-sound- 
ing and deepest-meaning good-bye 
of any language. Sayo means “in 
this way,’’ and nara means ‘‘if’’; 
the whole word, with its understood 
context, conveying the idea that 
“if we must part in this manner 
there is no help for it.’’ No; there 
is no help for it; ‘‘sayonara!”’ 
must be said, and no countenance 
can better hide the feelings, nor can 
any other heart more gladly bear the 
pain, than those of Japanese who 
give their children to their country, 
proud of the fact that they go forth 
to fight and, if need be, die for Dai 
Nippon. As the procession passes 
through the streets, should a for- 
eigner be met, out comes from the 
throat of every native the jubilant 
** Nippon Banzai!’’ which seldom 
fails to bring the returning saluta- 
tion, for every visitor or resident of 
the country feels compelled to re- 








leave-taking processions, ‘‘ Banzai! 
Banzai! Banzai!’’ is the ever re- 
peated call. 

The illustration accompanying 
this is from an exposure made on the main street of 
Kobé, the occasion being the departure of a detach- 
ment of reserves and recruits who had been selected 
for the front. Whena man of a certain house has 
been called, his relatives and friends do everything 
they possibly can to encourage and cheer him, and show 
their appreciation of the service and danger he is un- 
dertaking for his dear country’s sake. The street in 
the immediate vicinity of his home—be the latter hum- 
ble or grand—is gayly decorated with flags and lan- 
terns, while about the door of his home are planted 
banners and flying streamers, the gifts and tributes of 
his friends. A constant coming and going of people, 


ICrOR HUGO is the subject of a recent interesting 
discovery in the literary world. Mr. Henry Wel- 
lington Wack, while in Guernsey collecting material 
for an article on the exiled French poet, chanced upon 
a budget of letters written to Hugo by Juliette Drouet. 
As students of Victor Hugo know, his relation with 
Madame Drouet made the romance of Hugo’s life. 
Mr. Wack, realizing the importance of his find, has 
written a book including the letters and giving a sketch 
of Victor Hugo’s life at Guernsey, with many anec- 
dotes and extracts from his correspondence illustrative 
of his personality. This book is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, with the title, ‘‘ The Romance of Victor 
Hugo. With Letters from Juliette Drouet.’’ Hugo’s 
own letters to Juliette were published in France some 
time ago. Her love-letters in reply~-or, perhaps, 
rather the letters which inspired Victor Hugo’s corre- 
spondence —are now for the first time made public. 
They throw an interesting light on one of the most re- 
markable attachments in literary history. The sig- 
nificance of Mr. Wack’s discovery is recognized in 
France, and M. Francois Coppée has written an intro- 
duction to the book. No student of French litera- 
ture, scholarly or amateur, can afford to miss this at- 
tractive volume. 
HE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces for issue 
early in the spring the first volume of Professor 
Edward Channing’s ‘‘ History of the United States.’’ 
This volume, devoted to ‘‘The Planting of a Nation in 
the New World,’’ brings the work down to the period 
of the Restoration, which marks an epoch in the ad- 
ministrative relations between the English govern- 
ment and the colonies. The work will be completed 
in eight volumes. 
|? IS ANNOUNCED that Anna M. Stoddart is pre- 
paring a biography of Isabella Bird Bishop. Mrs. 
Bishop deserves to be commemorated as probably the 
most widely-traveled woman of the last century, and 
her many discoveries and books demand for her a place 
among the names of men and women who have con- 
tributed to the world’s knowledge. ‘‘ Korea and Her 
Neighbors ’’ (Revells), one of her latest publications, 
was brought into prominence by the course that events 
in the East have taken. Miss Stoddart was the chosen 
biographer of John Stuart Blackie, and has published 
many books that attest her ability to perform success- 
fully her present task. 
A VOLUME of peculiar attraction to those who are 
interested in early church history and New Tes- 
tament study is ‘‘The Student’s Chronological New 
Testament,’’ issued by the Revell Company. The au- 
thor, Archibald T. Robertson, is a professor in the 
Louisville Theological Seminary and author of ‘‘ The 


CONGRATULATORY PARADE IN A JAPANESE CITY IN HONOR OF CITIZENS SUMMONED TO JOIN THE 


ARMY AT THE FRONT. 


who offer gifts of fruits, wines, beer, and other arti- 
cles, takes place for several days before the departure 
for the training-camp or front. On the day of departure 
all the menof a certain district, supported by their rel- 
atives and friends, join in parade with flying banners, 
bands of music, flags and mottoes. They march all 
over their own and other districts of the town, finally 
assembling at the railway-station, where a troop train 
is going off to the port of embarkment or to the train- 
ing-station. 

Farewells and ‘‘ Banzais!’’ are loudly given; no 
sign of sorrow is in evidence, though doubtless many 
a mother, father, sister, brother, and wife sighs from 


By La Salle A. Maynard 


Life of John A. Broadus’’ and several text-books. 
The present volume is simply the American revision of 
the New Testament, with the books placed in the actual 
order of their writing and each one prefaced with his- 
torical notes and outlines. In the hands of intelligent 
laymen it would create an entirely new conception of 
those early days, and take the New Testament out of 
the sphere of magic books and make it a real human 
collection of literature. 
+. 
MONG THE interesting chapters in Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s ‘‘ Biography of the late Thomas 
Nast,’’ the cartoonist, may be mentioned those on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction periods, the great battle 
against the Tweed ring, the fierce Greeley campaign, 
the cry of ‘‘Cwzsarism’”’ against Grant, the first 
battle for gold, the Tribune's cipher disclosures, the 
Garfield-Conkling feud, and the great mugwump re- 
volt of 1884. Nast’s life itself was a remarkable 
romance, and his connection with these unusual episodes 
was intimate and important —often dramatic in the ex- 
treme. The author also tells a story of Nast’s inven- 
tion of various symbols—the Republican elephant, the 
Democratic donkey, the Tammany tiger, for instance. 
Nast gave the materials for this biography into Mr. 
Paine’s hands. 
a 
RS. ROGER A. PRYOR’S ‘“* Reminiscences of 
Peace and War ’’ has gone into its second large 
edition. A considerable body of books comprising 
reminiscences, or diaries, or records of the more social 
and personal side of the Civil War are in course of 
publication for this year or next.” Mrs. Pryor had the 
unique experience of living within the Confederate 
camp during practically the whole of the war, and she 
writes with charm and without bitterness. 
a 
R. UPTON SINCLAIR, the author of ‘* Manas- 
sas,’’ was born in Baltimore, September 20th, 1878, 
and was graduated from the College of the City of 
New York in 1897. He subsequently attended the 
Graduate School of Columbia University for four 
years. In 1900 he was married, and most of his time 
since then has been devoted to literary work. His 
first stories showed him a man of force and of orig- 
inal ideas. It is said that he has really found himself 
in this long and rather meaty novel, the first of a 
trilogy designed as an epic of the Civil War. Mr. 
Sinclair’s home is at Princeton, N. J. 


6¢ RREAKING THE WILDERNESS,”’ the new 

book by F. S. Dellenbaugh, published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, contains a map giving the latest 
conclusions with regard to the locations of the villages 
of the Rio Grande region prior to 1630, a subject over 
which there has been much discussion. These native 


spond and acknowledge the worthy 
spirit and energy with which the 
people of the country are conduct- 
ing the campaign. ‘ 

It is quite noticeable that these parades are con- 
ducted in a most orderly manner, and that whenever 
the shop or house of a Chinese is being passed a stop is 
made and repeated ‘‘ Banzais !’’ are given, to which 
*‘John’”’ invariably replies. There enmity is buried, and 
who can foretell what relationship may yet be devel- 
oped by neighbors so closely alike in many character- 
istics as the Chinese and Japanese. Political co-oper- 
ation of these two nations may never take place; it 
may take place many years hence ; it might occur to- 
morrow. ‘‘ Banzai !’’—ten thousand lives! It is a 
long time ; but the expressed hope of every Japanese 
is that Dai Nippon may advance forever. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


towns, which were visited and developed by the Span- 
iards at an early date, are among the first European 
settlements in the United States. Mr. Dellenbaugh’s 
arrangement is radically different from the accepted 
views as advocated by Bandelier, Hodge, and others, 
and this map is the result of many years of careful 
study. It shows that an extraordinary error has been 
committed in the placing of many of these villages, 
and it would seem that much which has been written 
concerning them will need complete revision. 
7 
ALPH HENRY BARBOUR is the author of many 
juvenile books which have been published by D. 
Appleton & Co. His latest is entitled ‘‘On Your 
Mark: A Story of College Life and Athletics.’’ When 
the brand-new volume reached his house and was 
added to the row of his works on top of his desk, his 
niece came toddling in to look at it. After inspecting 
it gravely for a moment the little girl said: ‘‘ Uncle, 
did you write that ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, dear.’’ ‘‘ And all the 
rest of those ?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ Well, did all those things 
happen to you?’”’ ‘*No; I’ve dreamed and thought a 
great many of them.”’ ‘‘ But, uncle,’’ said the little 
maiden, solemnly, ‘‘ do you think you ought to write 
them ?’’ 
WORTHY OF a place in the library of education- 
ist and of student must be considered ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in Religion and Morals,’’ by George Albert Coe, 
professor of moral and intellectual philosophy in North- 
western University. Professor Coe states that he 
aims *‘to bring the broadest philosophy of education 
into closest relation to practice,’’ and ‘* to exhibit the 
principles and forces of religious and moral education 
in their highest concreteness as factors in the general 
movement of human life.’’ His able treatment of his 
theme reveals the well-equipped scholar and the trained 
and clear thinker. The work will repay careful perusal 
and will doubtless command the approval of many. 
(Published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. Price, $1.35.) 
- ~ 


For Nervous Women. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves nausea 
and sick headache, and induces refreshing sleep. Im- 
proves the general health. Its benefits are lasting. 

a 7 


Feed Babies 


properly and they will be healthy and strong. The 
proper way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is 
by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
It offers the maximum of digestibility, thus avoiding 
the troublesome diarrhoeas and colics of infancy. 
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SCENE FROM “ THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN,” MASTER new musical GEO. BERNARD SHAW’S UNIQUE COMEDY, “ YOU NEVER CAN TELL,” 
Which Sir Charles Wy ndham’s London company recently revived at GABRIEL gg bs an At the Garrick.—Scene on the terrace in the second act. Players, from 
the Lyceum, Mr. Wyndham at extreme right, Miss Ay as the irresist pia = He a the left: Jeffreys Lewis, Arno!d Daly, William H. Thompson, 
’ Mary Moore in centre as Susan ible Buster OS nec Sumner Gard, Mabel Valiaterro, Drina 
who rebelled. Brown in the aiiaun ah de Wolte, George Farren, and 
Hall John Finlay.—//ad/, 
































MARIE DRESSLER AND AUBREY BOUCICAULT, 


Who contribute much to the fun of ‘* The College 
Widower,” at Weber Music Hall Byron. 


~ 


EVA DAVENPORT AND RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 


In the still popular ‘‘ Yankee Consul,”” which ts 
being revived at Wallack’s Hall 
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ONE OF THE INTERESTING SCENES IN “ COUSIN BILLY,” 


Which introduces Francis Wilson as a star in straight comedy, 
at the Criterion. Mr. Wilson at right.—//a// 
























































JULIE HERNE, 


Daughter of the late 
James Herne, as Sis 
Durkee in**Home 
Folks,” the recent suc 
cess, at the New York. 

Nov kiwood, 


EV.E GREENE, 
The English comedi- 
enne, who has st ored 
a hit as Madame Sans 
Gene in “ the Duchess 
of Dantzig,’’ at Daly’s. 

Otto Sarony Ca, 
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PAPINTA, 
The popular dancer, now at 


Keith's.—//adZ, 
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CLOSING SCENE IN THE LAST ACT OF AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S COMEDY, “ MRS. LEFFINGWELL’S BOOTS,” AT THE LYCEUM. 


The notable cast, from the lett : Jessie Busley, John Saville, Vincent Serrano (seated), Ernest Lawford, J. H. Barnes, Dorothy Hammond, William Courtenay, Fay Davis, Margaret Hlington, and Lewis Payne. //a 


JANUARY SUCCESSES OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. 
INTERESTING SCENES FROM THE LATEST PLAYS WHICH INTRODUCE FAVORITES OLD AND NEW. 
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FINEST AND LARGEST BUILDING EVER CONSTRUCTED 


OF LOGS. 


BIG FORESTRY PALACE AT THE COMING LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, PORTLAND, ORE., 206 FEET LONG, 102 FEET WIDE, AND 72 FEET HIGH, MADE OF HUGE FIR LOGS, MANY A SINGLE ONE 
OF WHICH WOULD YIELD ENOUGH LUMBER TO BUILD A COTTAGE-—-THE FOREST PRODUCTS OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON WILL BE 


EXHIBITED IN IT. 


Copyright, (05, by Lewis and Clark Official Photograph Company. 





Wonderful Feats in Mounting Big Guns. 


HE RECENT departure of Admiral Barker’s North 
Atlantic fleet for the Caribbean Sea, to join other 
squadrons of the American navy in the winter manceu- 
vres, called attention to the fact that these are now 
considered the most important drills in which our 
naval vessels engage. Not only are fleet evolutions 
and search problems undertaken, but also many lesser 
operations, having in view the improvement of the 
personnel of the fleet. One of the most interesting of 
the latter sort of drills, and one seldom heard of, is 
the mounting of heavy guns at different strategical 
points on shore. Culebra Island, our new naval station 
off the coast of Porto Rico, has been the scene of 
many such performances of which I have been an eye- 
witness, and one of these is depicted in the drawing in 
this issue. 

The gun pictured is a six-inch rifle weighing more 
than five tons, and it and several others had to be 
hauled up a steep hill on a path cut through a dense 
tropic jungle consisting of trees, vines, and creepers. 
How these big pieces of artillery got to the island was 
something of amystery. They were already onthe beach 
when the fleet arrived, and from the coating of coal dust 
upon them it was inferred that they had been secretly 
brought there in the cargo of acollier. Be that as it 
may, three hundred sailors and marines were landed, 
some of whom with axes, machetes, and picks cleared 
a pathway up the slope, while others worked at the 
spot chosen for a fortification, leveling the ground, pre- 
paring a foundation, and building a magazine. Other 
detachments were assigned to the task of transport- 
ing the guns from the beach up the declivity to the 
heights above. 

Each gun was moved up hill on heavy timbers or 
skids lubricated with graphite and sliding forward 
one upon. the other. As soon as one set of lower skids 
had been passed over they were carried ahead and laid 
down in front of the second set, so as to prolong the 
track. The men hauled the cannon upward by means 
of ropes attached to it and running through pulleys 
fastened to trees farther up the slope. They worked 
with a will, uttering many a ‘‘ heave-ho”’ and _ break- 
ing forth into song. They found this shore duty pleas- 
ant as a change from the routine of their restricted 
quarters on board ship. The great gun went along 
steadily and, everything considered, very expeditiously 
until the top was reached. 

Both sailors and marines are employed in these 
heavy gun-mounting feats, but separately, and the 
rivalry between the two branches of the service insti- 
gates many a merry race up the hillsides. Each side 
seeks to be first in planting its gun, and the competi- 
tion is so keen that I have seen a six-inch rifle and its 
mount carried up a steep hill and over its ridge—a 
distance of nearly half a mile—and then mounted, in the 
short space of four hours. Always, as soon as a gun 
is mounted, it is fired in order to inform the admiral 
and the fleet that the task has been accomplished and 
that “‘ we are ready for business.’’ Every precaution 
is taken by the officers in charge to prevent mishaps, 
and serious accident, therefore, never happens at 
these drills. The training secured in this manner 
might be of the greatest value in some war emergen- 
cy, in itself determining the result of a great battle. 

T. DART WALKER. 


Deacon Radley’s Bull-fight. 


Continued from page 10 


the gentlemen, in the kitchen she peered anxiously 
from one window and another for a glimpse of the 
deacon. 

‘“*T’ll get the pies from the cellar,’’ she muttered, 
‘and then if Jimmy isn’t here I’m going after him ; 
he’s got to have his pa in bed by the time we get 
through eating.’’ 

A moment later a shriek cut the air; another fol- 
lowed and another, and a booming, bellowing sound, 
terrific and prolonged, rolled and reverberated through 
the house. Jimmy and Mr. Hardy rushed in; Elder 
Jessup and Brother Jones hurried, wild-eyed, from the 
parlor. Revealed to the astounded group stood Deacon 
Radley, disheveled and airy, but calm and _ self-pos- 
sessed. He alone retained the power of speech, and 
he addressed himself first to his wife : 

‘* Eliza, keep still !"’ he commanded. ‘* You are not 
hurt, and neither am I. 

‘*Mr. Hardy, you will find your bull in the cellar ; I 
will see you on a week-day about damages. ”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said to Brother Jones and Elder 
Jessup, ‘‘if you will excuse me I will get into my 
clothes.’’ 

With dignified limp and pious mien he moved off. 
At the door he turned upon his son: ‘*James,’’ he or- 
dered, ‘‘ stop that blubbering !’’ 

**Oh,’’ wailed the inconsolable Jimmy, with many 
a sob and snuffle, “‘I knew well enough you was goin’ 
to have a bull-fight, and ma made me go to church !’’ 

Deacon Radley did not preside at the Sunday-school 
convention ; rheumatism prevented. For weeks the 
doctor visited him daily, yet whenever his illness was 
mentioned Joel Hardy would chuckle. 


‘ 





The Old-fashioned Names 





HE terse name of Mae sounds abrupt to my ear, 
And Fay’s not as sprightly as one might suppose, 

While Daisy and Jean lack the note that rings clear, 

And something’s still absent in Lily and Rose ; 
For the names they bestow on the girls of to-day 

Are prosaic and cold as an unchiseled stone, 
And my heart hails the girls of the dim far-away 

When the old-fashioned names had a charm of their own, 


| peeennerte I'd say, was a puritan shy, 
Penelope rather a flirt in her day, 
Elizabeth fair, with an honest blue eye, 
And Katherine much like a queen in her sway; 
While Rhoda, Naomi, and Sarah, I’d swear, 
Were everything proper, as maidens, as dames, 
And Ruth more than all had a martyr-like air 
Of these old-fashioned girls with the old-fashioned names. 


S for Claudia, Rachel, Rebecca, Louise, 
They each send a thrill that is hard to explain— 
No latter-day name hath the cadence of these, 
As honey mellifluent— tender as rain ! 
And their charm holds my heart so enthralled, I confess, 
That when I come to play at love’s Eden-old game 
I am certain as fate I shall win the sweet “Yes” 
From‘a new-fashioned girl with an old-fashioned name. 
Roy FARRELL GREENE. 











The Laughter Cure for Dyspepsia. 


YSPEPSIA is now to be systematically cured by 
laughter. It is stated that a Paris doctor, in re- 
turn for a large fee, admits patients into his private 
institution, where the mirth treatment is administered. 
The method sounds simple enough. A few dyspeptics 
sit round a room and begin to smile at each other. 
The smile must never be allowed to fade away. On 
the contrary, it must be developed by will power into 
a grin, and the grin must be a guffaw. Then you 
have to go on laughing until your sides ache, by which 
time you will already feel much better. A course of 
a week or two of the treatment at the rate of a couple 
of hours’ giggling a day cures the worst cases of dys- 
pepsia. 


a = 
A Fellow Feeling. 
Wuy SHE FELT LENIENT TOWARDS THE 
DRUNKARD. 


GREAT deal depends on the point of view. A 
good temperance woman was led, in a very pe- 
culiar way, to revise her somewhat harsh judgment of 
the poor devil who cannot resist his cups, and she is 
now the more charitable. She writes: 

‘For many years I was a great sufferer from 
asthma. Finally my health got so poor that I found 
I could not lie down, but walked the fioor whilst others 
slept. I got so nervous I could not rest anywhere. 

“*Specialists told me I must give up the use of 
coffee—the main thing that I always thought gave me 
some relief. I consulted our family physician, and he, 
being a coffee fiend himself, told me to pay no atten- 
tion to their advice. Coffee had such a charm for me 
that in passing a restaurant and getting a whiff of the 
fragrance I could not resist a cup. I felt very lenient 
towards the drunkard who could not pass the saloon. 
Friends often urged me to try Postum, but I turned a 
deaf ear, saying, “That may do for people to whom 
coffee is harmful, but not for me—-coffee and I will 
never part.’ 

“* At last, however, I bought a package of Postum, 
although I was sure I could not drink it. I prepared 
it as directed, and served it for breakfast. Well, bit- 
ter as I was against it, I must say that never before 
had I tasted a more delicious cup of coffee! From 
that day to this (more than two years) I have never 
had a desire for the old coffee. My health soon re- 
turned; the asthma disappeared, I began to sleep 
well, and in a short time I gained twenty pounds in 
weight. 

“One day I handed my physician the tablets he 
had prescribed for me, telling him I had no use for 
them. He stayed for dinner. When I passed him his 
coffee cup he remarked, ‘I am glad to see you were 
sensible enough not to let yourself be persuaded that 
coffee was harmful. This is the best cup of coffee I 
ever drank,’ he continued; ‘the trouble is, so few 
people know how to make good coffee.’ When he got 
his second cup I told him he was drinking Postum. 
He was incredulous, but I convinced him, and now he 
uses nothing but Postum in his home and has greatly 
improved in health.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
**The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY | 7 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, I am told that the cotton goods market 


at the full subscription rates, namely, four dollars is quite bare. A gentleman familiar 


per annum, or two dollars for six months, are placed | with this industry tells me that a decided | 


on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,’’ ° . . 

entitling them to the carly delivery of their papers revival in the cotton-goods industry may 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- s * . 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, be expected this year, and that it will 
in emprgencien, to answers a7 man or telegraph. begin soon. An optimist as he always 18, 
No additional charge is made for answering ques- 

tions, and all communications are treated confiden- he adds that we have now had a sub- 
tially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be | Stantial rise in the copper market, in 
inclosed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. | j . . 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ sFOn and steel and wool, as well as in 
Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth | grain, and that a revival in the cotton 


Avenue, New York.] ; ,, | industry will be the crowning factor of a 
66 HAT FOOLS these mortals be !’’ | year of great prosperity. There is some 


At the recent annual meeting | truth in this, but against it still stands | 


of the American Sugar Trust, President | the unrest of labor, evidenced by re- 
Havemeyer, who has always been “‘ the | newed talk of trouble in the mining 
whole thing ’’ in his Trust, told the stock- | regions and on the Pennsylvania’ road, 
holders, right to their faces, that he pro- | and in the protracted building strikes in 
posed to repeat what he had said to them | New York and other cities. The strike 
at their last annual meeting, namely, fever is abating, it is true, but its re- 
that information with reference to the | crudescence with the return of prosper- 
company’s earnings was regarded as a | ous days will be according to precedent. 
private matter, and that it would not be 
given to them even if they requested it. | business revival in certain directions is 
Of course Mr. Havemeyer, to take the | spasmodic and temporary, or natural and 
edge off of this affront, said that if all permanent. Railway earnings are cer- 
the stockholders joined in a request for | tainly comforting to those who are on the 
information it would be forthcoming. bull side, but the agitation of the rebate 
He knew perfectly well that he and his | question at Washington threatens some 
friends would refuse to join in a general | of the greatest sources of railway profits, 
request, and that therefore it would be | and is therefore regarded far more seri- 
refused. He and his little inside crowd | ously by the great railway magnates, 
are fully advised regarding the earnings | who appreciate its significance, than by 
and prospect of the company, and they | the general public. The increase of the 
alone, therefore, are absolutely safe in| dividends on certain properties has also 
going into the market to speculate in its 
shares. 

I regard Mr. Havemeyer’s attitude | to get aboard or not, it is too early to 
toward his stockholders as little less | say, but the drift and disposition of the 
than insulting, yet he evidently knows | market just now are more hopeful. 
the class of men he is dealing with, 
for after he had finished his auda- 
cious statement, the stockholders, in- 
stead of demanding their rights, meekly 
adopted a resolution indorsing the policy 
of the directors ! Presumably nine-tenths 
of the insulted stockholders never had 
any idea of attending the meeting, and 
simply filled out the proxies sent them 
by Havemeyer, so that he could vote 
their shares in favor of his policy of 
secrecy and contempt. I have little 
patience with such a situation. The en- $2 
tire history of the Sugar Trust shows | ec a 5 ee, when 
that it has been made the football of | stocks have had their rise and fallen into a state of 
speculation in Wall Street, and that those | liquidation and inactivity, they can be picked up 
on the inside made the money because | some of the cheap steel stocks is not $100, and their 
they, and they alone, knew whether the = [ass aap ery So sg misleading to those who do 
stock was a purchase or a sale. Here is | “S.,” Orange, Mass.: 1. Not dealt in on Wall 
a great company with millions of capital | Stregt, 2, Ditto 2 Raciic Mail is controled by 
and thousands of stockholders, rendering the property, can do pretty nearly what it pleases 
no balance-sheet to the stockholders at | with it, So little information is given to the public 
their annual meetings, making no report | Rumors of a rise have been circulated. 


>¢ ; 3] } P.,”” Maseachusetts: 1. I had rather have Ha- 
of carnings, and absolutely refusing to | vana Tobacco common for a long pull than Steel 


“*C.,’’ Milwaukee, Wis.: I would not sacrifice my 
Con. Lake Superior preferred, in view of the con- 
tinued reports of an improvement in the iron and 
steel industries. 

“*Subscriber,’’ Honesdale, Penn.: It would look as 
if the Chicago Terminal reorganization plan was 
rather severe on the bondholders, but what recourse 
the latter have is for the lawyers to say. 

“L.,” Toledo, O.: If Moore, Dailey & Co. are so 
“cock sure”’ of the wonderful tips that they are ad- 
vertising, why should they make them public? On 
the face of things, can’t you understand the trick ? 
It’s too easy ! 

“Ice,” Tremont, Penn.: 1. Public notice has not 
yet been sent out. I think well of the preferred. 
2. Those who have examined the affairs of the 
American Malting Company say that the preferred 


answer questions concerning the com- | common. Havana Tobacco preferred, selling ten | 


¢ %e af . ¢ points higher, would be still better if one had pa- 
pany 5 business when they are asked by | tience. 2. You have a profit on some of your invest- 


stockholders who are as much partners ments, and should escape without loss on the rest 
: radi if you take opportunity by the forelock. 

in the aerate = I resident Havemeyer * K.,”" Charleston, S. C.: Am. Ag. Chem. pre- 
or any of his intimate associates. In | ferred ‘sold last month at from 85 1-2 to 87. The 
“e ae ‘ oy ig 

Great Britain such a thing would be im | to 245-8. Paying 6 per cent., the preferred looks more 
possible. The annual meetings of such | attractive than the common. It is said that the 
corporations as the Sugar Trust are at- decline in the price of cotton is expected to reduce 
tended by large bodies of eminent stock- | this year. 

i “*M.,”’ Pittsfield, Mass.: I advise a little patience 
holders who do not hesitate to call — to all holders of American Ice, and especially the 
the management for information, and preferred. Under the new plan every holder of the 
the management never thinks for an in- | preferred willbe paid about $16.50 for dividends in 
‘ P arrears on each share held. This will be $1,650 on 
stant of refusing to answer and to open | 100 shares. This will be paid in 6 per cent. bonds. 
the books If the holder prefers cash, underwriters will take 
. these bonds at 70, which will make the cash payment 

Now a word as to the stock market : about $12 a share, or $1,200 cash on every 100 shares 

2 i 2 Sngland | of preferred. Considering this fact, Ice preferred 
The renewal of work in the New I nglan 1 has looked cheap, and insiders have bought it accord- 
cotton mills by the settlement of the | jngty. 


prolonged strike comes at a time when | 


Coatinued on page 116 


SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profita, 


All our goods carry our guarantee, Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you, Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


IW. HARPER 
RYE. 


‘““ON EVERY TONGUE.” 
GRAND PRIZE-—*{S4ES7 


At St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Gold Medals at Paris, 1900; Chicago, 1893; New Orleans, 1885. By unan- 
imous verdict of the world’s best experts, I. W. HARPER 1s the world’s 


best whiskey. 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 












Then there is a question whether the | 


tended to strengthen the belief in a bet- | 
ter outlook. Whether it is a good time | 


has a book value of 40, but I do not give this as my | 


with a fair chance of making a turn, but the par of || 


range of the common during December was from 20 | 
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Three Hundred Special 
Ostermoor Mattresses 


'SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 











A SURPLUS lot of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor 
Mattresses of extra thickness, extra weight, and exceptional 

softness in the highest grade coverings, regular price being 
$30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to make room for 
regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 

These Mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are 
in every way fully as desirable and as great, if not greater bargains 
than the 600 lot of Special Hotel Mattresses we sold last year at 
the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of 
same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


~ YOtOrt tee tO tn 


ema aT eis creas reper 





The mattresses are all full double-bed = size, 4 feet O in hes wide, 6 feet 
4 inches long, in two parts, with round corners, fiveeinch inseamed borders, 
and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand laid and closed 
within ticking entirely by hand-sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. 
more than regular, and are far softer and much more luxuriously comfortable 
than regular. . 

The coverings are or extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art 
Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proot 
Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also, the good old-fashioned 
blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert 
specialists. They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated 
OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 
and quality. 


PRICE, $18.50 EACH. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 


Only while they last; first come, first served, 


The opportunity to secure same is limited. 


Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C.O.D. 


Nore :—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
parts, cost ¢15.50each, ‘They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., 
and are covered with A.C.A. ‘licking. These French Mattresses 
cost $30 00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, 
have round corners—solt Rolled Edges—close diamond tults—and 
beautitul high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much solter and 
far more resilient. Even if vou do not wish a mattress now you 
should know all about the ‘ Ostermoor ” and its superiority to hair 
in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal tor our 
tree descriptive book, ‘* The ‘Vest of Time,” a veritable work of art, 
136 pages in two colors protusely illustrated ; it’s well worth while 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
166 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 


GENIAL CLIMES 


(WINTER 


| 11 New Orleans, La.; Havana, Cuba; Colon, Panama; 
Hot Springs, Ark.; Gulfport, Miss.; Hammond, La., 


reached direct by fast through trains of 


| ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


f Mardi Gras at New Orleans March 7. New “Great Southern” Hotel at 
Gulfport. Sleeping car, without change, Chicago to Hot Springs. Steam- 
ship leaves New Orleans every Saturday afternoon for Savane: every 
Wednesday morning for Colon. Ocean steamship sailings from 
New Orleans for Mexico, Central America, Panama, West Indies and 
Europe. Send for descriptive matter. 





the demand for chemical fertilizers in the South | 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Capital is attracted to good 
bonds becau:e of the ampie 
security afforded, and be- 
cause it has been demon- 
strated that there is no bet- 
ter form of Investment, 


Send for our bond circular. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


Members N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. 


Stocks Bonds _Grain Cotton 


JOUN M. SHAW A. DAVIDSON 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
Vew York Produce Erchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
30 Broad Street 
New York City 


Telephones 
2685 Broad 
2686 Broad 


A young man of thirty . years has 82 
chances out of 100 of living to receive 
payment to himself of a 20-year endow- 
ment policy. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


MONTHS FREE 


3 If you are interested in any kind of investinent> 
Anil 


Mining, Plantation, Industrial, Lands, Stocks, 

Bonds, Mortguges, ete., send us your name and 

address and we will send you The Investor's Re 

view for three months free of charge. A journal of advice 

for investors. Gives latest and most reliable information 

concerning wew enterprises, Knowledge is power, Creat 

opportunities come and go (jreat fakes likew ise (et 
posted before investing. Write to-day 


INVESTOR'S REVIEW, 1420 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“THE RICHEST COBALT 
MINE IN THE WORLD ”’ 





The solitary instance in metallurgical history where 


GOLD, COBALT AND COPPER VALUES 


are associated... A mountain of ore, prese iting untold 
possibilities of wealth...Absolutely the best invest- 
ment now before the public...Send for our illustrated 
booklet and our unique calendar for 1905. 





KILLEN WARNER STEWART CO. 
701 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, CHICAGO 











Six Months Free. 


THE MIN:iNG HERALD. Leading mining and 
financial paper, giving valuable information on mining 
and oil industries, principal companies, best dividend 
paying stocks, and showing how immense profits may 
be made on absolutely sate investments. Write tor it to 
day. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


LIEBIC Company’s 
Extract of Meet” y 


LIGHTENS THE BILL. In fact, it lightens 
two bills—the kitchen bill and the bill of fare; 
greatly reducing the amount of the former, 
and adding brightness, variety and attract- 
iveness to the latter, 
This signature 
in blue is on e 
every label of 
the genuine: 











QUALITY AND PURITY MAKE IT THE 
FAVORITE CHAMPAGNE 


*XTiza DRY 





SERVED EVERYWHERE 


7 T, reason the photographs in 
Leslie's Weekly" are bughter and 


clearer than any other weekly is be. 





“aye the half- tones are artistically retooled 
VY US. : es 


HENRY ee ENGRAVING fon 


240 East Twenty-eighth Street New York 








The Nickel Plate Road between 
New York and Boston, and 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago. 


Lowest rates and elegant equipment make this a 
favorite route between the above points. Through 
sleepers. Unexcelled dining-car service. Individual 
club meals, 25 cents to $1.00 each, Also a la Carte. 
Full information on application to R. E. Payne, General 
Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., or A. W. Eccle- 
stone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York City. 


Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
PAIN Ee Book °’ oh hee? 
P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, & 


| margi n. 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 115 


“S. S. T.,” New-York: Nothing later. 

* P.,”’ Ellicottville, N. Y.: None that I know of. 

“ A.,”” Duluth, Minn.: Will endeavor to ascertain. 

“K. F.,”” Paducah, Ky.: Ido not find you on my 
preferred list. 

Inquirer,” Ontario: I would make the ex- 
change and “ take the tail with the hide.’ 

“A. W..”” Warren, Penn.: The properties are not 
listed on Wall Street, and little is known regarding 
them here. 

**Lyle,’’ New York: Adams Express 4s and the 
M. St. P. and S. S. M. con. 4s are among the best on 
your list, as things are to-day. 

” New York: John M. Shaw & Co., 30 Broad 
Street, will make the purchase as cheap iy as any 
member of the New York Stock Exchange. 

“Lumino,” Cleveland, O.: I would accept bonds 
for my accrued dividends on American Ice preferred. 
They pay 6 per cent., and the bonded indebtedness 
will be small. 

*Ice,”’ Toledo, O.: The annual meeting of Ameri- 
can Woolen is held on the 7th of February. Your plan 
of buying both common and preferred as a specu- 
lation that will carry itself, is not a bad one. 

’ Newellton, La.: Impossible for me to con- 
tract to send notice by letter or wire except in an- 
swer to specific inquiries. You must appreciate that 
my, qorypepennenee is exceedingly voluminous. 

” Derry Station, Penn.: I would not sacrifice 
my oo Steel Spring common. The general im- 
pression prevails that in April, when the yearly divi- 
dend is declared, it ought to be increased either to 3 
or 4 per cent. Nothing official has yet been given 
out. 

“Blue Hens’’: 1. Corn Products preferred, pay- 
ing 7 per cent., is a fair speculation around prevailing 
prices. It pays 1 3-4 per cent. quarterly, and being a 
preferred stock it has more of an investment quality 
than Railway Steel Spring common. 2. Can find 
no rating. 

** Foot,”” New York: The guarantee on the Kan- 
sas City Fort Scott and Memphis preferred I do not 
regard as of the highest character, but it is reason- 
ably safe, and that makes the wy look cheap, with 
possibilities of an advance. do not regard it in 
any case as good as Soo a 

J.,”"" Goshen, N. Y.: 1. Five-point profit in such 
a market is a fair one to take. 2. Int. Mer. Marine 
preferred, with a settlement of the rate war, may go 
considerably higher, but there is always the chance 
of a reaction. One must figure out such things for 
himself. It is a sure thing against a speculation. 

“Chicle,””’ Cambridge, O.: American Chicle com- 
mon, paying 1 per cent. per month and earning a 
handsome surplus each year, looks cheap around 125, 
but I advised its purchase at half the present price, 
when the dividends were smaller and the earnings 
phenomenal. I would not care to purchase any 
high- -pric ed stock in such a market on a 10-point 


“J. B..”’ Philadelphia, Penn.: Two opinions are 
expressed by experts and veteran traders ; the larger 
class expects a strong and rising market if crop re- 
ports prove good. A smaller, but no less sagacious, 
class believes that after such a rise the balance of 
eventualities must naturally favor the bear side. I 
would not care to be on the short side of the market 
at this particular time. There is altogether too 
much uncertainty as to the plans and purposes, and 
I might add, cross purposes, of our greatest finan- 
c ial leaders. 

‘J..”’ Canada: Interest is centring more than 
ever in the copper shares. I believe that Greene 
Con. Copper and Tennessee Copper, both paying 
dividends, are being strongly held for an advance. 
Amalgamated Copper, too, is well sustained on its 
earnings and the determination of its promoters to 
vindicate their judgment by putting it toward par. 
I still believe that Railway Steel Spring common 
has merit, and that American Can preferred, paying 
5 per cent. and earning more, must sell at figures 
| RPreneme other industrials of its class. 

..”’ Westerly, R. L.: The failure of the Havana 
Tobevco Company to pay dividends cannot be due 
to poor business if reports regarding its prosperous 
condition are correct. More likely it is desired to ac- 
cumulate a larger working capital. American To- 
bacco interests are still believed to control, and 
they no doubt are accumulating the stock at pre 
vailing prices. I doubt if you could buy many of 
the bonds at the price you give. I have not ob- 
served sales at the low figures you report. Hold- 
ers of Havana Tobacco shares will, in my judg- 
ment, some day reach substantial returns. 

3teel,"” New York: 1. Vulcan Detinning sold in 
1903 as low as 2 3-4, and last year as low as 9 3-4. It 


is largely over-capitalized and has gone to law to | 


protect some of its patents. It is simply a cheap- 
looking industrial, not very active, and therefore 
not particularly attractive at present. 2. I would 
take a profit unless I felt assured that the situation 
promised better things. 3. Spencer Trask & Co., 
William and Pine Streets, New York, and John M. 
Shaw & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, both mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, will purchase 
fractional lots outright if ordered. 

‘S.,”’ Springfield, Mass.: 1. I would exchange my 
Ice common for the stock of the new company. 2. I 
know of no such bonds selling around 72. Are you 
not mistaken? 3. Railway Steel Spring common, 
paying dividends, or Greene Con. Copper, around 
the same price, looks cheaper than Texas Pacific at 
present. 4. On earnings the Wabash stocks are 
selling high enough. A trader will probably make 


| a littke more money on the bull rather than on the 


bear side at present. St. Louis Southwestern pre- 
ferred has had a substantial advance since I pointed 
out its merits a few weeks ago. Both it and the 
omer are worth watching. 

*S.,’’ Hagerstown, Md.: The circular of a consoli- 
dated "stock exchange house, advising the purchase 
of Metropolitan, should be taken for what it is 
worth, and it is worth very little on its face, in my 
judgment. It certainly presents no new facts on 
which to justify its recommendation. While Metro- 
politan is a guaranteed 7 per cent. stock, the 
guarantee is not regarded as _first- class, and the 
stock is therefore selling on a 5 per cent. basis. It 
is not earning 7 per cent., but has a valuable fran- 


| chise, and some day may be taken into a general 


| dicting 50 for the latter. 


traction combine. 
happen. Rémember the story of the Third Avenue, 
which was whipped into the hands of a receiver one 
day and tremendously depressed on the stock mar- 
ket, and in a few days thereafter was taken in by 
the Metropolitan ona _— which sent it above par. 
“ 2 ” Cincinnati : The rise in Reading will 
hardly be duplicated by : ‘similar rise in Erie com- 
mon, though it is a fact that speculators are pre- 


in buying the first preferred, a dividend-payer, or 
the second preferred, which expects to pay divi- 
dends in the not distant future. 2. Inside interests 
believe that it is Mr. Rogers’s purpose to put Amal- 
gamated at par both as a vindication and a justifica- 
tion. 3. I advised the ane ge of St. Louis South- 
western preferred around | 
that insiders were picking it up at that time. They 
seem to expect still higher prices, both for the com- 
mon and preferred, but you should have taken the 
hint when first given. 4. I think well of Tennessee 
Copper, because of the increasing development of 
the property. 5. Higher prices for Smelters com- 
mon are talked of, based on an expectation of in- 
creased dividends. On the dividend basis American 
Can preferred, paying 1 1-4 per cent. quarterly, 
looks more attractive. 


Continued on page 117. 


Many Actors and Singers use Piso’s C cure to strengthen 


the voice and prevent hoarseness 
| 


‘THe Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excel- | 


lence of tone, durability, and finish. 


Meanwhile, many things may | 


You would be much safer | 


5 because of the fact | 
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LIFE-INSURANCE SUGGESTIONS. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deem 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


Al ,.L WHO have the true interests of life 

insurance at heart, whether because 
of a business connection with these en- 
terprises or as policy-holders, or because 
they are persons concerned in the promo- 
tion of thrift and the general well-being, 
must deplore the increasing tendency to 
tax life-insurance companies, for a more 
harmful and shortsighted method of 
raising revenue could hardly be devised. 
It is not generally known that the taxes 
of life-insurance companies have been 
doubled in the last twenty years. Last 
year the taxation of the ninety-two com- 
panies doing business in the United States 
amounted to $8,966,275. The total divi- 
dends of the same companies to policy- 
holders amounted to $31,348,388. The 
taxes, therefore, had they not been im- 
posed, would have added 30 per cent. to 
the dividends paid to the policy-holders. 
Legislators do not consider that this 
money comes out of the policy-holders by 
decreasing their dividends. In a paper 
read before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis last 
September, on the topic, ‘‘Do Govern- 
ments and Law-makers Regard Life As- 
surance from the Right Point of View ?’’ 
Mr. James W. Alexander, president of 
the Equitable, argued at length on this 
very point. One of the elementary prin- 
ciples of taxation, said Mr. Alexander, is 
that it should not be made a needless bur- 
den to those whoare taxed, and that thrift 
should be encouraged rather than penal- 
ized. There are perhaps 33,00,000 per- 
sons holding policies of life assurance in 
the United States, and this army is being 
increased annually at the rate of 330,000 
persons. Each of these persons repre- 
sents a family of four or five. All these 
people are vitally interested in securing 
themselves against taxation upon their 
savings which they choose to put into 
the form of life assurance. If these 
millions of people were one and all awake 
to the fact that Legislatures are annually 
taking away a part of their money by 
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RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 2 


Under the new yearly Bond 
Contract will deliver a bond each year, 
for 20 years, beginning on receipt of 
second and each subsequent premium. . . 
Each bond bears tnterest, payable 
semi-annually in gold coin, tn accord- 
ance with forty coupons thereto attached. 
If the insured dies while the contract is in force, the Company 
will thereupon deliver all of the 20 Bonds not already delivere 


The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 
1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 
2. Principal of 20 Bonds... 


Total Cash Guaranteed, $34,000 CO 


The contract gives the option of the face value 
of any bond in cash in lieu of issuing the 
bond when the same is r 


mature 20 years » > 
from date of “aie 


taxation, and thereby reducing the so- 
called ‘‘profits’’ (really savings), they 
would easily see to it that their reasona- 
ble privileges were protected. 


*'W.,”’ Cumberland, Md.: Seems to be progressive 
and quite conservative, but must still establish its 
permanency and standing. 

“A. S. D.,” Pueblo, Col.: I regard it as much 
safer than any of the assessment associations and 
weaker than the well-established old-line companies. 

“K.,”” New York: I would direct my inquiry to 
the president of the company. I presume it all de- 
pends on the terms of your policy, which is your 
contract. 

“L. K.,” Saranac, N. Y.: It certainly offers more 
than it can reasonably expect to fulfill. Of all things, 
avoid the bargain-counter in the insurance business. 
The best comes high, but it is worth it. 

“G. H.,”’ Cincinnati: Your receipt from the agent, 
unless it is signed by the authorized officer of the 
company, will not be accepted by the latter. Let the 
agent give you a regular official policy receipt from 
the home office. 

“A. S.,”" Buffalo, N. Y.: The Manhattan Life re- 
ported receipts last year of $3,558,000, and the per- 
centage of total payments to policy-holders was 
larger than that of the New York Life. The Man- 
hattan Life is one of the best of the New York 
companies. 

“ Beta”: 1. A twenty-payment life ought to be 
entirely satisfactory. 2. The Connecticut Mutual is 
an old and sound company. Its distribution of divi- 
dends annually is by no means as liberal as it used 
tobe. A good shaking up of the dry bones of this 
company is overdue. 

“*W. M. H.,” Glens Falls, N. Y.: It is a new com- 
pany, and its "stock scheme is not generally regarded 
with favor. Its main purpose is to attract attention. 
Obviously it would be better to go into a company 
that has proved its strength and permanence. No 
one is giving anything of value away in these days. 

“L. R.,”’ Penn.: I do not believe that any of the as- 
sessment fraternal orders can continue to pay their 
death losses promptly, with the natural increase in 
the death rate, without increasing their assessment 
until ultimately the latter approximate the charges 
of the old-line companies. It must be borne in mind 
that the great life-insurance companies are con- 
stantly competing for business, and that if they 
could get it by reducing their rates the latter would 
be cut. 

“*M.,”’ Watertown, Mass.: The Pilgrim lathers 
was organized in 1879, and its membership has been 
decreasing of late, while its death rate has been in- 
creasing. It is natural, therefore, that your assess- 
ments should have shown a decided increase, and I 
predict that they will continue to increase until they 
become unbearable. Your experience is precisely 
like that of every other member of an assessment 
organization. At the beginning your rate is low, 
but the older you get the higher your rate, untilata 
time when you find it difficult to secure insurance 
elsewhere you feel that the burden of assessments is 
too heavy to be borne. I do not believe in assess- 
ment insurance, and have consistently recommended 
the old-line companies, mainly because of the fact 
that they fix your premium rate at the start, and the 
longer you carry the policy the greater its value in 
case you have to give it up. A lapsed policy in an 
assessment organization has no value. While it is 
true that old-line insurance costs more than assess- 
ment insurance, yet it must be remembered that it 
yields far more satisfactory results. 
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Suppose you buy twenty $1,000 Bonds, you receive a Bond % 
each year and are insured for twenty years. PA 


$20,000 00 


Bonds....... 14,000 00 
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yearly Bond Contract. 
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The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Co, of New Vork,, 
New York City, 


Shall be vind to re- 
ceive, witheut inany 
way committing my- 
self, information regard- 
ing cost of the Mutual's 
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| egeeoge BEER of faultless flavor, produced 
d in our modern brewery by a skillful com- 
bination of perfect materials, perfect cleanli- 


ness—and brains. 


It is healthful, pure and 


delicious, blending all the good qualities of 


Milwaukee beer with 


the rich 


Miller 


Taste 


accentuated and made more pcrfcct. 
On all dining cars and steamships; at leading cafes 


MILLER BREWING CO., Milwaukee 


“The Best™ 
Milwaukee Beer 


TWENTIETH VEAR— 1884-1904 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School 
FRANKLIN . SARGENT, President 
From the New York Times, November 6, 1908, 





Monks Own Chartreuse. 


U.S. JupGE Decipes LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUX 
Is THE ONLY GENUINE CORDIAL. 


AN injunction was recently granted by Justice 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 116 


“H.,”’ Slatingtor, Penn.: I see nothing attractive 
in American D.-k vorrest Wireless Telegraph stock. 
Until the wireless telegraph companies have more 
fully demonstrated their commerical advantages I 
would not be inclined to buy the stock of these much 
over-capitalized companies. 

“'R.,”’ Laporte, Ind.: The actual value of Amer- 
ican Express stock is difficult to state. It is a close 


corporation, doing a very large and increasing busi- | 


ness. The only obstacle in the path of its future 
prosperity is found in the competition the Postal De- 
partment might give if it took up the express busi- 
ness on a more liberal scale. 

* Lake,’’ Chicago: 1. Mexican Central sold in 
1903 as low as 5 and last year as low as 22. Th 
earnings do not justify the price, for the income 
bonds ahead of the stock sell lower than the latter. 
On a spurt in the market you might be able to sell 
without loss. 2. But for the fact that the public 
seems to be so little interested in American Ice 
preferred it would appear to be cheap, in view of 
the 16 1-2 per cent. of dividends in arrears shortly to 
be paid in full. 

“*R.,”’ Red Bank, N. J.: A fairly good bond is the 
San Antonio and A. P. 4 per cents. guaranteed by 
the Southern Pacific and selling around 90. The 
Toledo St. L. and W. 4s around 84 givea little higher 
interest, and seem to be constanily purchased by 
those who know all about them. The Japanese 
bonds are somewhat speculative. If Japan should 
come out with honors the bonds would sell higher. 
If Japan were obliged to pay a heavy indemnity 
the bonds might sell considerably lower. The Cuban 


bonds are not a first-class investment, because the | 


permanence of the rew republic has not been as- 
sured. 

*R.,”’ Providence, R. I.: 1. The over-extension of 
trolley lines and the notorious fact that they have 
been heavily over-capitalized make investors 
doubtful of trolley-bond issues. My preference 
would be a fairly good railroad bond selling at about 
the same figure. 2. I suggested that the American 
Tobacco 4s, while they were selling under 70, offered 
a good opportunity for a profit, and I repeated the 
suggestion a dozen times. That was the time to 
have bought, rather than at 74 or 75, but those who 
are largely interested in the bonds insist that on 
their prospects they are worth 80. 3. Reports of 
Greene Copper show that it is one of the largest 
producers and that it is more than earning its divi- 
dends. It looks cheaper than many other copper 
stocks. 


Continued on page 118. 








Washington, D.C, 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, H. 

Marion, Ind. 


Birmingham, Als. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DIAMONDS 
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ON CREDIT: 
WHY NOT {32° (aa 


savipg some money! The 
best way to save is to buy a = 
Diamond through the tLoftis Way.” 
Easy monthly payments, just like put- 
ting a little of your money in a savings bank 
each mouth, but instead of 3 percent, you get an annual 
increase in value amounting to 20 per cent. 


How TO DO iT Send for our Catalogue and 

« select the Diamond or Watch 
you want to wear and own, and we will send it to you 
on approval. If you like it pay one-fifth of the price 
and keep it, sending the balance to us in eight equal 
monthly payments. It costs you nothing to sco our 
goods, for we pay all express charges. 


GUARANTEE Certificate of quality ana value 
* sent with every Diamond, and full 
price allowed should you ever wish to exchange for 
other goods or a larger Diamond. 


LOFTIS’ STEEL SAFE FOR HOME 
SAVINGS FREE with every Diamond or Watch. 


Drop in the stray nickels and 
dimes and the monthly payments will not bother you. 


THE GOLD MEDAL was awarded to the Loftia 
System at the St. Louls Ex 
position. This alone ought to indicate where you should 


place your order for a Diamond or Watch to insure 
reliable q iality, low prices and liberal terms. 


Write Today for Catalogue. 


Loftis Bros. €» Co. 


Diamond Cutters and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. B16, 92 to 98 State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


From new ideas. We obtain 
and sell patents. Illustration 


| Make Money is: u 
and description of latest pat- 


ents, also Guide D. Free. Reterence, ’ 
Marine National Bank. Send sketch pe Allorneys $)()00 
model, H. C. Evert &Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. FPP 











for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years, 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


White Plains, N.Y. 
Columbus, 0. 
Dennison Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 N. Broad St, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, K, 1, 
Kiehmond, Va. 
Seatile, Wash. 
Waukesha, W° 
Toronto, Ont, 








“The students showed evidences of careful training. 
Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are 

nding their way to the professional boards in greater 
nom bers,’” 


Lacombe in the United States Circuit Court of New 
York City against the sale in this country of Char- 
treuse liqueur put up in the bottles, and with the 
labels of the Carthusian monks of La Grande Char- 
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For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 
General Manager . . . Carnegle Hall 


ST.LOUIS, 1904. 
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STOLL&CO 


LEXINGTON , KY. 
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Trial Treatment. No starving 


treuse, in France. When the French Government, 
by the passing of the Associations act, forced the 
monks of La Grande Chartreuse to seek an asylum 
in Spain, it appropriated the labels and trade-marks 
of the Chartreuse liqueur, granting the use of them 
to a firm of French distillers. 

The monks, through their agents in this country, 
contend that the French Government, in confiscat- 
ing their property, did not obtain their secret for 
manufacturing the liqueur, and that the article now 
sold under their labels is not the genuine Char- 
treuse. 

The Carthusian monks are now manufacturing 
their famous cordial in Tarragona, Spain, and sell- 
ing it under the name of Liqueur Péres Chartreux 

New York World. 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


Low-Rare PeRsonaLtty-Conpuctrep Tours via 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, 
N. C., during the height of the social and golf season, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has inaugurated a 
series of personally-conducted tours to this attractive 
mid-South resort. 

Iwo tours will be run this season, leaving New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington Febru 
ary 1 and March 31, by special train. ‘The rates for 


these tours, including railway transportation in both | 


directions, Pullman berth, and meals in dining-car on 


going trip only, and three days’ board at the Hotel | 


Carolina, will be: New York, $32.00; Philadelphia, 
$3000; Baltimore and Washington, $29.00. Propor- 
tionate rates trom other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply 
to ticket agents, or to George W. Boyd, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


‘Too Fat 


Don't ruin your stomach with 

\ alot ot useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perlectly safe, natural and 
scientific It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 


— 


No sickness. It reduces 


weight from 5 to 10 |bs.a month, and is perfectly harmless 


Sat Down Often, but Very Tired. 


Clara—-‘* You don’t mean to say you 
have been out skating all the afternoon ! 
I should think you’d be awfully tired; I 
suppose there was no place where you 
could sit down.’’ 

Kate—‘‘ Oh, yes, there were places 
all over the pond; I used them all, I 
guess.’’ 







oO CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


HENRY B. HYDE 


FOUNDER 


JW.ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE a , ‘ 
VICE PRESIDENT 


YOUR HOME, 


Selebame-bactl\ae-balem “eltbact-ia 
are the greatest interests 


of your life. 


yW aWe-(e (c10 fb t-1k Be palecenisiatcs au 
policy in the Equitable will 
rovide for you if you live, 
will protect your family, if 
you die, and in either case 
will provide for that mortgage 
---if there is one 


Splendid 


»pportunities for men of character to 4 t as 


representatives 


Wrrite to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


a A i ence ee ae ad i bee A BO a a De 0 ee eee ee ae a 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE. 


THE EQU TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New 
Please se 
man.... 
Name 


years of age 


| me information regarding an Endowment tor 6 


York. Dept. No. 23. 


+» Issued to ua 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
Formerly known as Chartreuse 
At first-class Wine Merchants,(;rocers, Hotels, ¢ aft 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y 
Sole Avents for United State 
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are made only by 


She Slobe-Wernicke Co, 
and only in 
CINCINNATL 












OU’D know a Kipling 
story w’thout his sig- 
nature. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are in the same class. Their 
qualities are always recognized 
by the particular man. 
Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, prosetctors 


HARTLORD NEW YORK LONDON 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 


fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and es, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. This book only 10 centa. 


< B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


Children 


with diseases of scalp or skin, or 
children that are constantly scratchine. 
should be washed with hot water and 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

It is a fine toilet Soup, and isa pecihe 
for skin disease 

Used daily it pre verits disease 

Take only 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


2e. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 906, by 
THE ¢. 8. CRITTENTON ©0., 115 Fulton St. New Vork, 



























Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50 cts, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 
Continued froni page 117. 


“B..” Elizabeth, N. J.: Proxy received. 

““K.,”” New York: I would keep the stock. 

“i. We We 2 
Street. 

“E .” Utica, N. Y.: I find no rating, and do not 
recommend the concern 

*1L.."" West Va.: Your inquiry is answered by the 
note at the head of my department. 

**B..” Allentown, N. J.: 1. Looks better to hold. | 
2. Yes: and that is why I would hold. | 
**A..” Cambridge, Minn.: 1.1 can obtain no 
rating. 2. Do not regard it with particular favor. 

3. No 

“Tricolor,” St. Paul, Minn.: Do not find you on 
my preferred list. No exceptions can be made to the 
general rule. | 

“R.A. F.,.” Syracuse, N. Y.: For investment I 
would prefer a fairly good railroad toa fairly good 
industrial bond. 

“C.B.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. Hold. 2. Not mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, and would 
have nothing to do with them. 

*S. St.’"": Chicago Terminal is a valuable prop- 
erty, and I believe I would even up and patiently 
await the outcome if I could afford to. 

**C.,”’ Scranton, Penn.: There is very little value 
in Bay State Gas stock. It is purely a gamble, but 
if you are patient I think you will escape loss. 

“Pp.” Plattsburg, N. Y.: The Mexican Central’s 
4s, of course, are not an investment, or they would 
sell higher, but the condition of the property is con- 
stantly improving. 

**M.,”” Montpelier, Vt.: I have not said that Clover 
Leaf 4s were ‘a conservative investment.” I said 
they might be some day, but that their present price 
indicated a speculative and investment quality. 

“S.,”" Brooklyn, N. Y.: Until it is officially given 


Nothing known of it on Wali 


| out it will be impossible to judge of its requirements. 














| pay something into the new combination. If the 


| over their proxies, as usual, when they are asked 


I understand it will not be compulsory, and will 
therefore only operate as far as consents are given. 

“KE.” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. Are members of the 
Consolidated Exchange, but find no rating. 2. 
American Locomotive common does not look as at- 
tractive as Railway SteelSpring common. Ditto the 
preferred. 

“W.M.C.,” Princeton, N. J.: 1. I do not think 
much of the peculiar scheme, but those who are in 
it insist that it has merit. 2. The mining proposition 
is highly speculative, and there are too many like it 
on the market. 

“C.,” Chatam: 1. Are not members of the Stock 
Exchange, and I find norating. 2. I would not sacri- 
fice my Steel common, but would await an oppor- 
tunity to sell to an advantage, or to exchange it for | 
something promising greater safety. 

*“Lumino”: 1. would take advantage of the 
opportunity to secure my accrued dividends. 2. In 
bonds. 3. Obviously impossible to say, for much 
depends on the temper of both insiders and outsiders 
toward it, and much more on future earnings. 

“D.,”” Eureka, Cal.: No reorganization plan for 
American Malt has recently appeared. The last re- 
port of earnings was favorable, and it is known that 
the real properties of the company have a greater 
value than appears by the present selling price of 
the preferred 

**Bronx,”’ N. Y.: 1. National Lead sold in 1903 as 
low as 15, and this yearas low as 24 1-2. Many rumors 
of a combination favorable to it have been heard, and 
on the recurrence of these you may escape without 
loss. 2. If the Malt shares become active you will 
probably realize your price. 

**Nesmer,” Cinn.: I have no doubt that in the re- 
organization of the Chicago traction system Union 
Traction shares will either have to be cut down or 


combination is made by such men as J. P. Morgan & 
Co. I believe it will be a success, and if I could 
afford to stay in I would do so. Of course you have 
a profit now, and it is a sure thing, while if you stay | 
in you run more or less risk. 

“ Exchange,”” Hoboken: The shares of the Ameri- 
can Ice Company under the new plan will all be of 
one kind, and the total issue will be $20,000,000. The 
stock you will receive in exchange for your com- 
mon will be precisely of the same grade as the 
stock issued in exchange for the present preferred. 
The new stock will be entitled to 6 per cent. divi- 
dends if earned. Under the new plan there will be 
some hope of dividends under favorable conditions. 
The last year showed a decided increase. 

** Roger,’’ Meriden, Conn.: The trouble with Corn 
Products is its utterly unbusiness-like manage- 
ment. A first-class business man at its head, one 
who would reach out and make agreements with his 
competitors and then keep the agreements when 
made, would add immeasurably to the value of the 
stock. But I suppose the shareholders will all hand 


for by the present management, to re-elect the lat- 
ter at the next annual meeting. I would not sacrifice 
my. stock at a loss. 

“Denver”’’: The rise in U. P., in the judgment 
of careful observers, began in competitive buying. 
That, no doubt, had much to do with the advance, 
and because of the small floating supply the stock 
can readily be advanced on heavy purchases. Con- 
trolling Southern Pacific and Pacific Mail, Union 
Pacific can add largely to its income by inspiring 
dividends on Southern Pacific common and Pacifie 
Mail. The road is earning more tian its dividends 
but talk of 20 per cent. dividends is foolish. You 
might buy the convertible bonds to advantage, and 
hold them as a call on the stock. 

“K.,”’ St. Louis, Mo.: Note suggestions from 
week to week. Railway Steel Spring common, pay- 
ing 2 per cent. and earning two or three times that 
figure, has possibilities, unless the directors overlook 





| them in the interests of speculation. Havana To- 
bacco, which appears to be paralleling the action of 
all the successful Tobacco stocks, will, I believe 
bring substantial returns to patient holders. St. 
| Louis Southwestern preferred, if its official earn- 
| ings indicate anything, is approaching the time 
| when it can declare dividends if it likes. As occa- 
sion offers I prefer stocks of this character. 
“H.,” Troy, N. Y., and “ W. M.,” Albany, N. Y.: 
1. At the recent meeting of the American Ice Com- 


| pany it was announced that the accrued dividends | 


on the preferred would be paid in new 6 ver cent. | 


debenture bonds or in cash on the basis of 70 for the 
bonds; that the capital stock of the new holding 


company would be $20,000,000, $15 000,000 of which | 


would be exchanged, share for share, for present 
Ice preferred, and the remaining $5,000,000 on 


the basis of one share of the new stock for five | 


shares of the present common. Under this plan 
the company will have to earn dividends only 
on $20,000,000, and the control of the company will 
rest with the iasjority of this stock. At present 


the $25,000,000 of common is a majority. 2. Sixteen 


per nee 16 per cent. on the par value of the 
pic’erced. 3. No one can analyze the currents 
Wall Street. Stocks usually are den ce a 
movement slarts them either up or down, then 
everybody wants to get into line. 

S. St..”” New York Wisconsin Central pre- 
ferred and Malt preferred are in favor with those 
who believe that the time to pick up stocks fora 
good turn is when they are apparently neglected. 


| 


The future of Wisconsin Central, especially with a | 


revival of the iron industry, is unquestioned. The 
road has a valuable franchise and a growing busi- 
ness. The fact that the American Malting bonds 
sell around par, and that the total amount outstand- 
ing is less than $4,000,000, shows that the financial 
status of the company is much improved. I am told 


LZ™, ; j 
Lm | _ it ¥~ a large cash surplus which it is loaning 
; ‘ o | at good interest, and that at a very low estimate 
ACOPY OF 1C f 'S 1905 the property shows a value of at least $40 a share | 
: for the preferred. Some time ago I called attention | 
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| to the low priceat which U.S. Cast Iron Pipe shares 
were selling. Both the common and preferred have 
had a decided advance since that time, and the 
dividend on the preferred has been advanced to 7 
per cent. There is talk that something of this kind 

| may be done with American Can preferred, and this 
explains its recent strength. 


; New York, January 26th, 1905, JASPER. 
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If a passenger on The 


California 


F hlet of the train and California trip book, address General 
—" Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. 


Limited 


You meet congenial persons--a refined, 


well-to-do class, who have traveled much! 


and who appreciate superior service. 
he trip is sure to be pleasant socially -= 
Your home and club for three delightful 
days. 
Daily, Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, through Southwest Land of En- 
chantment near Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


y., Chicago 
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John D. Rockefeller as His 
Neighbors Know Him. 


Continued frum page 106. 


to see Mr. Rockefeller, sees him in his 
church. 
ynly place where the head of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company may be approached. 
The traditional cordiality prevailing there 
gives every one an opportunity to grasp 
the hand of the congregation’s most 
notable member. 


All agitators know the power of reit- 
erated statement. Incessant repetition of 
false charges would spread the contagion 
f distrust against any man, and Mr. 
Rockefeller has been a conspicuous vic- 
tim. Many who greet him for the first 
time bring with them much prejudice 
engendered by the diatribes with which 
every one is familiar, and are surprised 
to find in him a man of finest courtesy, 
dignified, but graciously cordial to all. 
They leave, charmed at their reception, 
contrasting the demeanor of the domi- 
nant figure in the world’s finance with 
the imposing grandeur of the little big 
man of their own home town. No man, 
however unimpressionable he may be, 
can stand in the presence of Mr. Rocke- 
feller without feeling the repressed power 
of the man. He possesses in a marked 


This, in all the country, is the | 


degree that force of personal prestige | 


that is the dominant attribute of every 
man of distinction in any sphere. In 
their efforts to fathom the mystery of 
his power over men, his most vociferous 
traducers have been forced to grant him 
this quality. It is through this secret of 
mastery of all men or things that he has 
kept the crowd at a distance, and has 
defeated its purpose to possess, at all 
hazards, that which he will never sur- 
render —that which the humblest citizen 


of the land claims the right to guard from } 


publie scrutiny —his personal privacy. 

John D. 
generous heart, and is susceptible to such 
influences as govern the emotions of other 
men, but the sledge-hammer method of 
winning his affection has never proved 
successful. The true story of Mr. Rocke- 
feller may never see the light. Much of 
it is written in the hearts of those who 
come within the radius of his extensive 
private charities. Others who have been 
lifted from despair by his generous hand 
may never give testimony concerning his 
benefactions, and certainly not from him 
will any information on the question be 
gathered. He began his career with a 
determination to accomplish a certain 
end. By the rare supremacy of his mind 
he has attained it. He wields a force 
which few men in the history of the world 
have had the mental poise to control, and 
this power he does not abuse. This man 
who could ‘‘ unmake powers, potentates, 
and kings,’’ walks quietly and conven- 
tionally among his fellow-men, the most 
democratic of American citizens. The 
energy, determination, and clear judg- 
ment of John D. Rockefeller would have 
vanquished every obstacle to success in 
any domain, and when calumny shall have 
perished of its own venom, he will be 
written as one of the pre-eminently great 
men of our times. 


Rockefeller has a kind and | 





Mr. Rockefeller’s prominence has nat- | 


urally excited wide interest in the other 
members of his family—-his wife, his son, 
and his three daughters. Mr. John Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has come into public notice 
occasionally, particularly in his capacity 
as teacher of a Bible class in an up-town 
New York church, a service which he 
evidently performs with tact, wisdom, 
and success. Mrs. Rockefeller and her 
daughters are, like Mr. Rockefeller, peo- 
ple of simple and quiet tastes, not given 
to ostentation of any kind, and caring 
little for society in the Fifth Avenue 
sense of that term. Mrs. Rockefeller 
also, like her husband, is deeply interest- 
ed in religious and charitable work, and 
much of her time and thought is given to 
the promotion of these objects. She is a 
thoroughly American woman, and is very 
fond of reading. 
ance, writing of her, says she is 
a plain, quiet, gentle woman, who never 
puts on airs’ in the slightest degree, but 
at home and in her church relations she 
impresses one as thoroughly good, kindly, 
and unassuming.’’ The three daughters 
uave these sdme excellent characteristics 
in a marked degree. These daughters, 
all married, are Mrs. Parmalee Prentice, 
Mrs. ©. M. Strong, formerly Miss Bessie 
Rockefeller, and Mrs. C. H. McCormick, 
formerly Miss Alta Rockefeller, all resi- 
dents of Chicago. H. C. McL. 


A personal acquaint- | 
“just | 
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COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTICATE. 


920 T0 $35 


LET US START YOU 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


Big Profits. 





TRAVELING OUTFIT FOR GOLD, 
SILVER AND NICKEL, PLATING. 


No Humbug, Fake 
Toy Proposition. 


An Honest, Legitimate Enterprise, Backed 


By An Old, Reliable, Responsible 
Capital $100,000, 


WHAT IS THE USE OF YOUR SLAVING! 
LONGER FOR SOME ONE ELSE. 


Why not_start a business for yourself, reap 
5 profits and get a standing in your locality. 
f you are in some one’s employ, remember 
he will not continue to pay you a salary only 
so long as he can make profit out of pa labor. 
In this era every bright man and woman is 
looking to own a business, to employ help, and 
to make money. 

It is just as easy to make money for yourself 
as it is to coin money for some grasping em- 
ployer, who pays you a small salary each week. 

If you are making less than $30 weekly it will 





pay you to read this announcement, for it will 
not appear again in this paper. 

If you read it and take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered, you will never regret it. To 
own a business yourself is certainly your am- 
bition. 

We start you in a profitable business. Teach 
you absolutely free how to conduct it. 

To show you what others have done, we quote 
the expressions of a few who have made money 
in the nickel, gold, silver and metal plating 
business : 

“MR. REED MADE $88.16 THE FIRST 3 
DAYS.” Mr. Cox writes: ‘Get all I can do. 
Elegant business. Customers happy.” Dave 
Crawford writes: ‘‘ The first week Thad my out- 
fit I made $42.75.” E.D.Waterbury writes: ‘‘ Am 
60 years old. Just completed job 1800 
tableware. I clear about $6.00 a day profit.” 

Gentlemen and ladies positively make $5 to 
$15 a day at home or traveling, taking orders, 
using, selling and appointing agents tor PROF. 
GRAY’S Latest improved, Guaranteed Plating 
Machines and Outfits. NO FAKE OR TOYS, 
but genuine, practical, complete, scientific 
outfits for doing the finest of plating on 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, KNIVES, FORKS, 
SPOONS, CASTORS, TABLEWARE OF ALL 
KINDS, BICYCLES, SEWING MACHINES, 
SWORDS, REVOLVERS, HARNESS AND 
BUGGY TRIMMINGS, metal specialties; in 
fact all kinds of metal goods. HEAVY THICK 
PLATE EVERY TIME. GUARANTEED TO 
WEAR FOR YEARS. No experience necessary. 

There is really a wonde demand for re- 

lating. You can do business at nearly every 

ouse, store, office or factory. Almost every 
family has from $2 to $10 worth of tableware to 
be plated, besides watches, jewelry, bicycles, etc. 
very boarding house, hotel, restaurant, 
college or public institution has from $5 to 
$75 worth of work to be plated. Every jeweler, 
¥epair or bicycle shop, every dentist, doc- 
‘tor and surgeon, every man, woman and child 
you meet has either a watch, some agg | bi- 
cycles, instruments, or some articles needing 


ting. 
P Besides the above there are hundreds of 
atentees and manufacturers of metal goods, 
Bicycles, sewing machines and writer re- 
pair shops who want their goods oa ten or to 
whom you can sella plating outfit, furnishing 
them capplios for doing their own plating. 

Retail Stores who handle hardware, har- 
ness, tableware and plated or metal goods all 
need a plating and polishing outfit for refinish- 
mg goods that become worn, soiled, rusty or 
tarnished. 

Every Undertaker requires a plating outfit 
for repairing and finishing coffin and hearse 
trimmings which are soiled, tarnished or worn. 

Manufacturers are making and selling tons 
of new tableware, jewelry, bicycles and various 
kinds of metal goods every month which has 
only a very thin plate, which, in a few weeks, 
wears off, making the goods unsightly, nnfit for 


TO-DAY. } 


jeces § 


WEEKLY 


or 


<ul yy) yy AZ 


Firm, 


Manufacturers of new goods do no re- 
plating on old goods whatever, but try to 
force the public to throw away the old and buy 
new at high prices, but this only makes the 
plating business better. 

The more new thinly plated goods sold 
the greater will be the demand for plat- 
ing. Plate some articles for your friends and 
neighbors by Professor Gray’s Process, and it 
quickly proves to them its genuineness and 
merit and that your plating is much thicker, 
will wear better and longer than a large per- 





& Co. 


Factory and Werekhouse of Gra 
Cincinnatl, Ohio, Capital 8100,000, 
ploy 200 to 300 people dally. 


Em. 





centage of the new goods. Your trade is then 
established, and within a short time you will 
have all the goods you can plate. 

Plate a few articles for your friends, ca)] 
a few weeks, a few months, or five years later, 
and you will find the plate satisfactory, and they 
will give you every article they have needing to 


ne pinto. 

hen you deliver the goods plated to cus- 
tomers they will be well pleased, in fact, de- 
lighted with the work, will pay for it promptly, 
and ~~ will be given on an average twice as 
much work to be plated as they gave you the 
first time you called. 


YOU CAN DO PLATING SO CHEAP 


a mee bid person can afford to have their goods 
ate - 

P No tidy housekeeper will allow worn and 
rusty tableware to go before a guest when it can 
be restored and made @qual to new. 

No person will: wear jewelry or a watch, or 
ride a bicycle, or use a typewriter, sewing ma- 
chine, or any machine made of metal from which 
the plate is worn off when they see samples of 
qoar work and hear your prices. People in 

his day and generation are too sensible and 
economical) to throw away their old goods and 
buy new when they can have their old goods re- 
plated for so small a cost, making them, in many 
cases, better than when new. 

The best part o: the plating business is that 
it increases fast and is permanent. 

Put out your sign, secure your outfit, doa 
little work, and quickly you will be favored with 
orders. If you do not wish to do the plating 
yourself you can hire boys for $3 or $4 a week to 
do the work the same as we do, and solicitors to 
gather up goods to be plated on commission. 

It is not hard work, but is pleasant, and es- 
cially so when P nay business is ——s you 
$50 to #35 a week for 5 or 6 hours’ work a day. 





future use unless p b 


GRAY 


& CO, Plating Works, 


This is only a minimum income which may. 


KOVAL SILVER OUTFIT IN OPERATION. p 
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WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION ANYWAY. 


AND EXPENSES WEEKLY. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


$1000 to $1500 Annual Income 
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SHOP OUTFIT FOR GOLD, SII« 
VER AND NICKEL PLATING. 


We Manufacture Come 
lete Outfits. All sizes. 


be earned by any one who is not lazy; Lustlers 
should make $100 weekly. 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 


The profits realized from plating are tremend- 
ous. 

To plate a set of teaspoons requires only about 
2c. worth of metal and chemicals; a set of 
knives, forks or tablespoons about 3c. worth. 
The balance of the price received for the work 
is for the agent’s time and profit. 








Agents usually charge from 25c. to 50c. per 
set for plating teaspoons, from 650c. to 75c. for 
tablespoons and forks, and from 60c. to $1.00 for 
knives. 

We allow pang to set your ow? price for 
plating. Get as much as youcan. You will 
have no competition. You know what it costs 
to plate the goods, and all you get over cost is 
profit. Some agents charge much more than the 
above prices, while others do the work for half 
and still make plenty of money. 

Let us start you in business for yourself 
at once, don’t delay a single day. Be your 
own boss. Be a money maker. We do all 
kinds of plating ourselves, have had years 
of experience, and are headquarters for ploting 
supplies. We manufacture our own dynamos 
and outfits, all sizes, and send them out com- 
plete, with all tools, lathes, wheels and mater’ 
als ; everything ready for use. 

We teach you everything, furnish all 
receipts, formulas and trade secrets free, 
#0 that failure should be impossible, and any 


* one who follows our directions and teachings 


can do fine plating witha little practice, and be- 
come a money maker. 


THE ROYAL SILVER OUTFIT, 


Prof. Gray's Famous Discovery. 


THE NEW DIPPING PROCESS is the latest, 
quickest, easiest method known. Tableware 
plated by simply dipping in melted metal, taken 
out instantly, with a fine, brilliant, beautiful 
Ete deposited. All ready to deliver to cus- 

omers. MAKES THIC PLATE EVERY 

TIME. GUARANTEED TO WEAR 5 to 10 
YEARS. A BOY PLATES 100 to 300 pieces 
tableware daily, from $10 to $30 worth of 
work, profits almost 1000 per cent. Goods 
come out of plate finely finished. No polish- 
ing, grinding or work necessary, neither 
before or after plating. 

You will not need to canvas. Agents write 
they have all the goods they can plate. People 
bring it for miles around. You can hire boys 
cheap to do your plating, the same as we do, 
and solicitors to gather work for a small per 
cent. Put a small advertisement or two in your 
loca] paper and you will have all the plating you 
cando. Thepla ing business is honest and fa it- 
imate. Plating on our machines gives perfect 
satisfaction. Vices for years; customers are 
— delighted and recommend you and your 
work. 

We are an old established firm, have 
been in business for years, know exactly what 
is required, furnish complete outfits, the same 
as we ourselves use, and customers always have 
the benefit of ourexperience. We are respon- 
sible and guarantee everything. Reader, 
here Is a chance of a lifetime to go in busi- 
ness for yourself. We start you. Now isthe 
time to make money. 


FREE—WAITE US TO-DAY 


for our new plan and proposition ; also valuable 
information how the plating is done. Sit down 
and write now, 80 we can start you without de- 
lay. If you wish to see a samp 








e of platin 
our Outfits, send 2c. postage. Send. scala 
dress anyway. 


670 Miami Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above firm is Gereeiily sentient do just ae they agree. The outfits -_ just as represented, and do fine plating, and after investiga- 
e 


tion we consid. r this one of t 


t paying businesses we have yet heard of.—Editor 
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| Tot oe et THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
deliciously flavored Ale you LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
must insist upon getting GRADE PIANOS 





A 4 Sohmer Building, nly sleroom 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. ‘ 


INTELLIGENT MEN 





—there you will find Ale in its highest | will find congenial and dignified employment 

state— without a particle of sediment. in presenting the //istory of North America. 
Any Dealer or Place. Liberal commissions. Address GEORGE BAR- 

©. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. | RIE & Sons, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Giant Strides, 


ALL RECORDS AGAIN BROKEN Wi * 
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CHAMPAGNE 


HEADS THE LIST OF 


DEACON SMIFF’S LAST RESOURCF, IMPORTATIONS thy 








DEACON SMIFF (fo A/rs. Smiff)—**1 know it’s mighty onpleasant, "Mandy, INTO THE 


you know Brer Jackson's moved inter de nex’ plot, an’ he walks in his sleep.” UNITED STATES 
“4. 


WITH THE Yh d hg 
HIGHEST 


FIGURES 
: THAT’S ALL! 
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PD 7T83ces 
. PERFECTION 
IN QUALITY 
\02 AB ou "teiehe 
i DISCRIMINATION, 


DISTINCTION, 


AND PREFERENCE 
GIVEN TO 


“WHITE SEAL 


, CHAMPAGNE. 
res Rwy ‘he et be 
c. 4 mt0,I4 1B: ” GEO. A. KESSLER & CO., soLe ca tt 


SPECIAL 


EVER 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


THE CHOICEST WINTER OUTINGS. SEASON OF i905. 


| CALIFORNIA reer Te march 21| & 435. _ LAWN FENCE 


Visiting New Orleans, San Antonio, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Madeof Steel. Lasts a life 
Jose, Palo Alto, San Franciseo, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, and Chicago. | time. We have no Agents. 


7, 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN OVER ENTIRE ROUTE. 7 AMAIA aan nie Prices. 
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GREATAMERICAN 
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7 Ccts.afoot up. Cheaper yaN 
ROUND-TRIP RATE irom New VYork........ rrr , . $875 - Hetty) than wood. Catalogue Free. ComPANY 
COVERING ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES. - Bacs sae” beeen 
vnc | We are elling the BEST 


anuar. ebruar. op 
FLO R | DA ’ _ February on” , iia | 50c. TEA S @ a SAMPLE ORDER ~ 


F : . : of #5.00 and up- 
Two Weeks to Three Months in the Tropics. eaannen Travel in Florida. | in the U.S. wards of Teas, Cof- 
‘ ROUND-TRIP RATE (from New York...... en ee al Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 







Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS hy 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. ¥.B 


powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAINS. | 


PINEHURST wees 


HANDICAP GOLF TOURNAMENTS CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS 


a i Young Hyson, allow you 20 per cent. 
wes sas y terme ene off and pay all express 
fiood Oolongs, Mixed and ‘ 

Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 80. Ib. charges, 80 that you may 
—_ thoroughly test the quality 
We are selling the BEST | of the goods. This is a 

















- | chance that is seldom 

February 11 and April 1 April 4, 5, 6 and 7 = 25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla 

ROUND-TRIP RATE trom New Vork.................. $22 Good Roasted COFFEES, | Chance to purchase our 
Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on going trip, and three aye board « at Hotel Carolina, “as P- Coa, 12, 15, 18 and 20¢. a Ib. | goods at less than cost. 
kets good for eighteen days. | . For full particulars and prompt attention, address. 




































| OEE OM NG, HMR. MILLER, case ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GD 
RLEANS MARDI GRAS | ‘| 81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 
| i ney 8 
March 3 to March 9 pe ; D "A (] , ' anaes aaa 
Special Pullman Train to and from New Orleans. Reserved Seats in Special Grandstand. | F ; 60 YEARS" 
TOURISTS OCCUPY SPECIAL TRAIN CONTINUOUSLY. Rates will be announced later. | SWE 7 TF, Z : EXPERIENCE 
A y 77 
te yates) Itiners ates and ful information may be had of C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, - . T0 THE 
GEORGE W. BOYD, General Passenger Agen : ; 
J. BR. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad Street Ste ion. P hiiladel phia, Penn, Fy r CITIES 
AND 
Ad RESORTS Trave Marks 
— c OF THE DESIGNS 
—— CopvricHTs &c. 
H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) SOUTH | Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
‘ DOUBLE TRACK. | quickly ascertain Rt onnien free v tected an 
Suitabl nvention is pr atentable. ommu 
a pice ty in every ee glide over y FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, tions strictly confident - HANDBOOK on Patents 
ers; never scratch or spurt sent free dest agency for 7 ~~ 
; P Z MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. Patents taken through Munn é » receive: 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED va January 9th, 1905. Inauguration ‘ | special notice, without charge, in th e- 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others SOUTHERN'S PALM L IMITED. fy 
For E pele = e] .*. Sunday, New York and St. 
u Wo ol S c 
’ ASY WRITING ait ane Reems Coe ReNeS Se A handsomely illustrated weekly. peveern ape cir 
( alk. Sc TMM Pr ae ig cheney culation of any scientifie journal. Terms, $3 a 
» ste «| ° 
' Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 2% ots., and choose Wedbbantem, tn 6. eer Ag’ | year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
a pen to suit your hand. /laving found one, stick to it! = yg ee ‘i | M & Co. 36 1Broadway, New York 
/ Branch Office, 625 F St. Washington, D.C. 
ao a a and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Wittiam Street, New York i to 20 days. No pay tillcured 
| or any Staticnery Store, Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
=. a \ haincentestncti I. + Lebanon, Ohio. 





CHICAGO’S THEATER TRAIN 11.30 P. M.-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





